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PREFACE. 


“ An  Apology  for  the  Beard  ! ” Why  should  the 
beard  require  any  one  to  speak  in  favour  of  it 
when  He,  who  cannot  err,  has  decreed  by  its  posi- 
tion its  use  ? This  question  might  well  be  asked, 
was  it  not  considered  an  offence  against  society, 
an  offence  against  good  taste,  and  ahnost  an  offenoe 
against  morality,  to  wear  that  which  a wise  Creator 
has  given  with  the  human  body : and  well  might 
we  leave  the'  onus  probancli,  to  those  who  cast  it 
aside  as  useless,  that  they  are  right  in  so  doing, 
had  not  custom  superseded  the  Scriptural  injunc- 
tion, and  fashion  set  aside  the  law  of  nature. 

It  might  almost  then  seem  that,  if  any  apology 
were  needed,  it  should  come  from  those  who  muti- 
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late  the  Image  of  their  Maker,  and  not  from  those 
satisfied  with  it. 

Suppose  shaving  had  been  appointed  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Church  as  a penance,  would  it 
not  have  been  considered  a very  severe  one  to,  day 
by  day,  scrape  from  the  tender  skin  of  the  face 
any  or  every  vestige  of  hair  ? Therefore,  when  we 
see  men  doing  it  voluntarily,  we  must  exclaim, 
“ What  an  excellent  sense  of  right  this  is,  which 
enables  a man  to  bear  up  under  such  a daily 
penalty ! What  a sinful  appendage  must  the 
beard  be,  which  supports  men  of  every  opinion  in 
denying  themselves  its  use  ! ” 

“There  is  a presumption,”  says  Archbishop 
Whately,  “ in  favour  of  every  existing  institution. 
Many  of  these  (we  will  suppose  the  majority)  may 
be  susceptible  of  alteration  for  the  better  ; but  still 
the  ‘Burden  of  proof’  lies  with  him  who  pro- 
poses an  alteration ; simply,  on  the  ground  that 
since  a change  is  not  a good  in  itself,  he  who  de- 
mands a change  should  show  cause  for  it.  . . . 
There  is  a ‘ Presumption  ’ against  any  thing  para- 
doxical, i.  e.  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion. 
It  may  be  true  ; but  the  Burden  of  proof  lies  with 
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him  who  maintains  it ; since  men  are  not  to  be 
expected  to  abandon  the  prevailing  belief  till  some 
reason  is  shown  h” 

Custom,  fashion,  prejudice,  or  what  prevailing 
force  you  choose  to  call  it,  shaves  the  beard.  The 
“ Burden  of  proof”  remains  then  with  him  who 
would  wear  it ; and  if  in  the  following  pages  that 
proof  has  been  established,  an  apology  must  be 
demanded,  on  the  other  side,  from  those  who  still 
persist  in  a proven  error. 

But,  before  leaving  these  few  prefatory  remarks, 
let  us  go  back  to  a period  when  no  proof  was 
required  on  either  side ; when  we  had  a firm 
footing  for  that  which  is  maintained  in  these 
pages. 

At  man’s  creation,  i.  e.  at  the  establishment  of 
that  in  which  he  (the  man)  had  no  part,  an 
Almighty  Creator,  Who  could  make  no  imperfect 
thing,  gave  to  him  as  part  of  his  bodily  substance 
a Beard.  There  it  was.  Desire  he  it  ever  so 
much,  man  could  not  himself  have  added  this 
feature,  growing  with  his  growth,  and  which  is 


1 Rhetoric,  Part  I.  chap.  iii.  sect.  2. 
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perpetuated  to  the  male  with  the  other  humai 
properties  in  the  functions  of  generation. 

Now  then  we  have  changed  our  position,  and 
the  “Burden  of  proof”  lies  here  with  those  who 
deny  its  use  and  eradicate  it. 

What  grounds  shall  we  leave  them  for  this 
practice  ? Some  idolatrous,  and  therefore  godless 
sinful  nations  do  it,  and  immediately  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
them,  are  expressly  forbidden  to  shave.  If  it  was 
of  little  or  no  importance  whether  the  man  should 
denude  himself  of  a principal  feature,  why  should  ' 
the  injunction  be  given  more  than  against  any 
other  ordinary  idolatrous  practice  ? However,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  proof  for  the  beard  is  still 
strengthened,  and  acquires  force  throughout  the 
Old  Testament. 

So  when  shall  we  say  the  beard  became  a super- 
fluity worthy  of  extinction  ? 

With  the  Christian  era  ? Was  it  so  ? 

We  never  see  our  Lord  nor  His  disciples  repre- 
sented with  shaven  faces : therefore,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  they  wore  their  beards.  And 
as  by  painted  representations,  which  form  our 
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cliief  guide  till  within  the  lust  200  years,  we  find 
the  bearded  face  produced,  the  presumption  is  that 
the  bearded  face  was  copied.  True,  the  Romans 
we  believe  shaved  about  the  fourth  century  of 
Rome,  and  the  Greeks  at  some  time ; but  the  pre- 
vailing custom  was  the  beard,  which,  though  he 
can  destroy,  man  cannot  make,  and  thus  we  have 
the  natural  and  ordained  custom  of  nearly  6000 
years  to  counterbalance  the  artificial  of  200 ; 
and  surely  such  a “Burden”  may  well  outweigh 
all  that  can  be  brought  to  undermine  our  proof. 
But,  however,  as  the  shavers  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  field,  and  as  “ possession  is  nine  points  of 
the  law,”  let  us  to  the  encounter ; and  for  a mo- 
ment, before  the  main  battle,  let  us  meet  the  skir- 
mishers. “ If  the  beard  is  necessary  for  the  man, 
how  can  the  woman  subsist  without?”  By  the 
protection  of  the  same  Providence  that  made  her 
without  *. 

2 “ Why  should  a man’s  beard  be  shorn  when  rfc  is  a no  less 
merciful  provision  for  him.  ? It  protects,  and  especially  in  this 
treacherous  climate,  one  of  the  weakest  parts  of  his  frame — one 
that  in  women  is  protected  by  an  internal  covering  .of  fat,  giving 
the  beauty  of  rotundity  to  that  part  of  the  throat,  and  which, 
fortunately  for  them,  cannot  he  shorn.  But  why  should  man  be 
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I have  then,  on  this  subject,  put  a few  thoughts 
together,  which  the  subject  has  forced  upon  mei 
I have  compiled  from  such  writers  or  compilers  asl 
have  come  in  my  way,  I may  truly  say,  without! 
searching  for  them.  Though  I do  not  think  the 
matter  I treat  of  unimportant,  I have  yet  hesi- 
tated to  bestow  the  time  and  labour  upon  it  which 
fields  of  higher  utility  called  for.  I therefore  send 
this  little  treatise  out  more  as  an  opening  up  of 
the  subject,  in  a common-sense  view,  than  as  an 
elaborate  work  for  popular  applause  or  critical 
examination.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  it  to  create  the  one  or  provoke  the  other ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  I confess  I desire  public 
approval  for  my  views,  and  critical  appreciation 
of  my  arguments  in  support  of  them.  I well  know 
that  any  thing  that  will  tend  to  remove  the  daily 
(self-imposed  I can  scarcely  call  it,  for  as  a natural 
habit,  though  an  outrage  upon  nature,  it  has  grown 

so  shorn,  to  his  own  great  detriment  and  injury  ? and  if  man  as 
a species  should  not  be,  and  cannot  he  without  contradicting 
Nature,  aiid  thereby  the  God  of  Nature,  then  are  the  clergy  the 
last  class  living  who  ought  to  he  guilty  of  such  unjustifiable  con- 
tradiction.” 


Extract  from  a letter  in  “ Standard .” 
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with  the  growth  of  succeeding  generations)  pe- 
nance of  shaving  will  meet  with  general  appro- 
bation. If  any  thing  I have  said  will  lead  people 
to  think  rationally  (I  use  the  word  advisedly)  upon 
this  matter,  and  compare  the  shaven  with  the 
natural  face,  the  result  will  be  in  throwing  off  the 
razor’s  sharp  yoke.  I suggest  then,  through  these 
pages  to  the  public,  a general  boon,  and  venture 
upon  this  ground  to  recommend  to  their  perusal 
that  which  I have  put  together  with  as  much  or 
as  little  ability  as  I was  master  of,  and  with  as 
much  clearness  and  consecutiveness  as  other  occu- 
pations would  allow  me  to  bestow  upon  it  at  very 
scattered  intervals. 


FOR 


THE  BEARD. 


It  is  right ; it  is  a matter  of  indifference  ; or  it  is 
wrong  to  wear  the  beard. 

Let  us  take  the  last  position  first. 

It  is  wrong.  Why  ? 

It  is  not  customary,  at  least  not  in  England, 
where  we  live.  Good ! But  what  is  custom  ? 
And  how  long  has  this  custom  been  established  ? 
And  at  what  period  did  it  arise  ? 

In  examining  into  custom,  let  us  first  ask  the 
question,  How  comes  man  by  a beard  ? By  his 
Creator’s  Will,  who  made  him  in  His  own  image. 
But  the  Egyptians,  who  being  idolaters  knew  not 
God,  cut  it  off,  and  custom  made  a law  contrary 
to  nature. 

The  Romans  of  old,  heathens,  shaved ; but  they 
became  effeminate,  and  their  name  faded  from  the 
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earth,  as  a power : while  in  England,  I believe,  wei 
have  no  trace  of  universal  shaving  till  the  time  of  I 
Charles  the  Second.  Is  that  a period  from  which 1 
we  would  take  an  efficacious  custom  ? Is  that  a 
reign  the  custom  of  which  we  would  allow  to  be 
arbitrary,  when  it  is  adverse  to  the  law  of  nature 
being  the  law  of  God  ? 

But  one  would  be  so  conspicuous  now,  after  this 
custom  of  200  years  in  our  coimtry,  to  alter  it 
and  revert  to  nature.  Ah,  true ! And  one  is 
not  conspicuous  if,  after  a life  of  sin,  we  turn  to 
God  ? But  you  cannot  say  this  custom  is  a sin  ! 
We  say  nothing,  except  that  God  made  man  one 
way,  and  man  alters  himself  from  that  mode.  But 
we  shall  see  how  the  case  developes  itself  presently. 

The  wild  Indian  does  not  conceive  that  he  acts 
foolishly,  barbarously,  in  bedecking  himself  with 
paint  and  feathers  instead  of  the  decorous  raiment 
which  the  Lord  God  appointed  for  man  after  his 
fall ; and  yet  would  any  one  of  a more  civilized  na- 
tion recommend  him  to  continue  this  habit  because 
it  was  his  custom  P Can  we  then  never,  in  our  self- 
sufficiency,  consider  that  there  are  other  countries 
than  our  own  in  which  we  should  be  deemed  savage 
for  the  mutilation  of  our  Image  as  made  by  God  ? 

Custom  then,  alias  fashion,  is  the  tyrant  which 
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men,  wise  in  many  respects,  will  be  ruled  by, 
though  it  domineer  as  in  this  case  over  beneficent 
nature.  Godly  men,  in  other  respects,  will  bow 
down  to  fashion,  because  it  has  become  custom, 
even  though  common  sense  will  tell  them  they  are 
injuring  themselves  by  so  doing.  Then,  if  we 
must  needs  follow  all  custom,  never  venture  off 
the  beaten  track  over  which  passes  that  Juggernaut 
car : it  is  ic-rong  to  wear  a beard. 

But  the  laity,  wise  in  their  generation,  begin  to 
slight  this  tyrant  custom ; and  when  he  passes  by, 
crushing  here  and  there  and  every  where  his  self- 
immolated  worshippers,  step  aside,  leaving  those 
who  are  too  timid  to  forfeit  the  breath  of  man’s 
applause  to  fall  the  only  sacrifice.  And  these  are  ? 
— the  Clergy ! 

“You  surely  never  can  mean  to  say  that  it 
would  be  fit  or  proper  for  the  Clergy  to  wear  a 
beard?”  We  mean  simply  to  take  the  reader,  who 
will  kindly  follow  us,  through  certain  statements, 
allowing  him  from  them  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions thereupon. 

But  the  preconceived  opinion  is  that  it  is  foolish 
in  the  laity,  and  in  the  clergy  wrong  to  wear  a 
beard.  Let  us  follow  this  opinion  out.  Those 
that  hold  it  must  think  that  the  beard  is  an  use- 
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less  and  superfluous  excrescence,  and  therefor 
devote  it  to  the  daily  knife.  But  may  it  not  b< 
possible  that  it  is  an  useful  appendage?  Upon 
what  argument  ? First  of  all  upon  the  natural 
common-sense  view.  We  find  this  calumniated 
property  of  man,  the  gift  of  an  all -wise  Creator 
who  made  nothing  in  vain,  and  “ who  hath  done 
all  things  well.”  May  it  not,  then,  be  usefully 
intended  for  us  ? It  is  with  no  little  inconve- 
nience, some  pain,  and  considerable  loss  of  time3, 
that  we  daily  deprive  ourselves  of  our  beards,  and 
in  this  it  cannot  be  altogether  to  absurd  fashion 
that  we  give  way ; there  must  be  somewhere  the 


3 “The  Cost  of  Shaving. — There  can  be  no  decent  shave 
short  of  fifteen  minutes,  including  all  the  pre-  and  post-liminaries. 
This  makes  nearly  four  days,  or  nine  working  days  in  a year ; 
and  supposing  there  are  in  the  United  States  four  millions  of 
shaveable  persons,  and  supposing  them  all  to  shave  according  to 
the  advice  of  our  contemporary,  the  aggregate  loss  to  the  com- 
munity would  he  thirty-six  millions  of  working  days,  or  98,630 
working  years  per  annum,  nearly  enough  to  employ  four  thou- 
sand men  for  twenty -five  years  towards  building  a Pacific  rail- 
road. Or,  to  bring  the  matter  down  to  dollars  and  cents,  calcu- 
lating only  a dollar  a day  as  wages,  the  annual  loss  by  shaving, 
not  calculating  soap,  razors,  and  barbers’  profits,  hut  simply  the 
loss  of  time,  would  approach  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars — an 
amount  sufficient,  under  an  economic  administration,  to  defray 
fully  one -half  of  the  annual  expenses  of  our  Government.” — 
Philadelphia  Medical  Reporter. 
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1 rrill  of  God  implied  that  though  He  originally 
wave  this  appendage  to  man  in  his  purer  state, 
I vet  for  his  sin  he  must  submit  to  be  pmiished  as 
1 Rvas  the  woman  in  her  conception.  And  yet,  if  we 
*'efer  to  our  standard  of  right,  the  Bible,  we  not 
Dnly  find  it  there  spoken  of  as  derogatory  to  be 
^without  the  beard  (2  Sam.  x.  5.  Isa.  xv.  2.  Jer. 
jpxli.  5 ; xlviii.  37.  Ezek.  v.  1),  but  we  find  a 
^positive  command  not  to  shave  in  Lev.  xix.  27, — 
<:e  neither  shall  ye  spoil  the  appearance  of  your 
! beard,”  so  rendered  by  the  LXX, — to  the  laity. 
!But,  we  shall  be  told,  that  order  was  given  be- 
c cause  an  idolatrous  nation  did  so.  It  is,  then, 
tthat  the  beard  is  in  itself  an  excrescence  which, 
Hinder  ordinary  circumstances,  ought  to  be  taken 
' off ; but  to  distinguish  men,  living  in  contiguity, 
■from  idolaters,  had  better  remain  on.  Let  us 
examine  this.  The  gift  is  God’s  ; the  deprivation 
is  man’s  device.  The  excuse  for  evading  the  com- 
mand, man’s. 

I find  a Great  Being,  known  only  by  His  won- 
derful acts,  setting  Himself  up  to  be  worshipped  in 
contradistinction  to  those  who  worshipped  graven 
images,  and  yet  we  should  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
was  done  at  any  particular  period  merely  to  sepa- 
rate one  class  from  another,  the  Jew  from  the 
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idolater,  and  not  because  the  Great  Being  walr' 
worthy  of  all  worship  through  all  time.  But 
shall  be  told  the  Levitical  law  is  done  away  with* 
and  with  it  all  these  directions  and  ordinances.  I 
True,  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  done  awayil^ 
with,  and  well  they  may  be,  by  the  one  great  II- 
sacrifice  offered  for  ever,  and  fulfilling  but  not  de-  I 
stroying  the  law.  But  is  man  done  away  with  ? | 
Is  the  image  in  which  God  created  him,  male  and 
female,  done  away  with,  that  so  man  is  at  liberty 
to  alter  the  work  of  Him  “ who  hath  done  all 
things  well?”  I shall  be  told  that  every  thing  is 
changed  since  God  created  man.  Is  the  change 
for  the  better  ? It  was  a simple  thing  to  pull  and 
eat  an  apple,  and  the  devil  whispered  it  was  right 
and  very  proper,  and  being  right  and  very  proper , 
it  was  done.  But  cursed  was  man,  and  cursed 
was  woman  from  that  day  to  this,  and  man  inflicts 
upon  himself  another  curse  which  has  very  aptly 
been  compared  to  the  woman’s  original  curse.  It 
was  a simple  thing  to  treat  Noah  as  a fanatic,  and 
his  prophetic  warnings  as  ravings,  and  man  altered 
the  law  of  God  as  inconvenient ; but,  after  a time, 
the  flood  came,  and  self-sufficient  men  found  the 
Almighty  wiser  than  themselves.  It  was  a simple 
thing  for  Uzzah  to  put  forth  his  hand  to  stay  the 
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'aijr.'k.  It  was  a well- intended  act  of  piety,  but  it 
Jr  as  against  divine  command,  and  he  was  slain. 
h.j  J o it  is  a simple  thing  daily  to  destroy  that  most 
\\  onderful  provision  of  an  Almighty  Providence 
yjr;he  daily  growing  hair  from  nothing)  ; but  does 
itjl  ae  pmiishment  not  follow  P Let  the  hacking 
. ough  speak  amidst  its  spasms;  the  relaxed  sore 
J Hhhroat  tell  its  story  with  painful  effort.  Consump- 
fliion,  bequeathed  from  generation  to  generation, 
jnrom  the  shaven  father  to  the  shaving  son;  let  it 
: tand  forth  a witness  of  human  wisdom  superior 
o Almighty.  And  so,  when  I see  with  all  the 
Langes  that  art  and  science  bring  about,  that 
man  is  himself  unchanged;  and  so  when  I find 

I hat  in  all  the  vaunted  progress  of  the  world,  no 
„rt  or  science  lately  acquired  can  make  or  renew 
Lis  early  type  of  man  unchanged,  because  un- 
changeably perfect,  I ask,  Is  it  wise?  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  mar  this  image,  or  does  the  Levitical 
haw,  which  once  in  an  equal  degree  prevented  this 
Larbarous  process  with  murder  and  adultery,  re- 
itnove  its  protest  from  it  alone,  while  it  prevents 
tthe  rest  ? 

But  this  Levitical  law,  so  beautiful,  so  perfect, 
so  minute,  though  in  its  stringency  it  has  been 
fulfilled  for  us,  must  form  the  legal  guide  for  all 
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time  to  come.  And  when  we  find  the  law  of  glean 
mg  there  laid  down  in  Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  so  conside 
Lately  remembered  in  the  present  day,  we  cannot 
think  that  all  trace  of  it  is  so  absolutely  passed 
away,  that  man  may  presume  upon  this  to  let 
fashion,  custom,  or  caprice,  undo  the  great  Crea- 
tor’s work,  which  for  6000  years  He  has  per- 
petuated to  His  own  image.  But,  again,  I shall 
be  told  that  want  of  “ cleanliness,  akin  to  godli- 
ness,” will  make  it  wrong  to  wear  a beard.  Cer- 
tainly this  would  have  very  great  force,,  if  the 
shaving  off  the  beard  was  the  only  way  of  cleans- 
ing it ; if  the  shaven  man  was  of  necessity  the 
clean  man  throughout.  But,  if  we  shave  the 
beard  for  cleanliness,  we  must  shave  the  head,  and 
down  to  the  roots  excise  the  nails,  for  we  may  be 
well  assured  that  the  man  who  would  permit  him- 
self to  wear  a dirty  beard  would  otherwise  be 
unclean  all  over,  in  head,  nails,  and  person.  An 
infinitely  less  amount  of  time  and  trouble,  soap 
and  water,  on  the  beard  than  we  spend  in  taking 
it  off  would  keep  perfectly  clean  one  of  largest 
proportion. 

But  custom  says  it  is  icrong  to  wear  a beard. 
And  again  we  ask,  What  is  custom  ? How  long 
shall  we  scratch  our  heads,  pull  our  beards,  or 
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vrinkle  our  brows  before  we  find  tbe  answer  ? 
j^ind  yet  I think  it  is  on  the  surface.  Custom  is 
:he  legalized  offspring  of  fashion,  that  is,  that 
which  fashion  brought  in  with  a high  hand,  cus- 
tom carries  on  as  a tyrannical  necessity,  so  that 
tihose  grave  and  worthy  persons  who  bow  to  cus- 
tom as  their  god,  from  which  allegiance  it  would 
l be  so  strange  to  deviate,  bow  yet  again  to  fashion, 
tthe  parent  of  customs  that  are  absurd,  and  worship 
tthat  which,  no  doubt,  in  their  hearts  they  imagine 
t themselves  to  despise. 

Shall  we  yield,  then,  our  reason  to  fashion  or 
' caprice,  and  say  with  custom  that  it  is  icrong  to 
1 wear  a beard  ? “ Oh,  but  reason  has  nothing  to 

say  to  it.”  Stop  a moment,  good  sir.  In  what 
way  has  reason  nothing  to  say  to  it  ? Nothing  to 
say  to  cutting  it  off,  I grant  you ; but  you  know, 
and  I know,  how  she  has  to  say  to  keeping  it  on, 
and  if  it  was  not  for  fear  of  what  so-and-so  would 
say,  and  this  or  that  would  think,  your  reason 
would  compel  you  to  throw  away  your  barbarous 
razor  to-morrow,  and  keep  for  your  protection  the 
gift  which  beneficent  nature  has  given  and  so 
constantly  renews  to  the  unworthy  spoiler.  There- 
fore, I say,  and  you  reiterate  my  speech,  It  is  not 
icrong  to  wear  a beard. 

b 2 
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But  it  is  indifferent ! Well,  here  is  less  secure 
ground.  How  shall  we  establish  a footing  ? So 
many  things,  which  are  neither  right  nor  wrong, 
may  be  perfectly  indifferent.  How  to  the  pre- 
judiced worshipper  of  custom  shall  we  prove  this 
otherwise  ? Shall  we  not  again  appeal  to  that 
Book  first,  which  men  use  in  both  hemispheres  as 
their  guide  from  age  to  age  ? There,  then,  we 
shall  find  that  when  the  beard  is  treated  of,  it  is 
never  with  indifference. 

Shall  we  transcribe  Isa.  xv.  2,  3 ? God  says 
through  him,  “ On  all  their  heads  shall  be  bald- 
ness, and  every  beard  cut  off.  In  their  streets 
they  shall  gird  themselves  with  sackcloth.”  . . . 
In  Jer.  xli.  5,  we  find,  “ fourscore  men,  having  their 
beards  shaven  and  their  clothes  rent  . . . . :” 
xlviii.  37,  “For  every  head  shall  be  bald,  and 
every  beard  clipped  ....  and  upon  the  loins 
sackcloth.”  Thus  the  two  first  of  God’s  prophets 
mention  it  as  a dire  disgrace  to  be  without  the 
beard.  Let  us  see  what  historical  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  the  Bible.  In  2 Sam.  x.  4,  5, 
we  shall  find  how  “ Hanun  took  David’s  ser- 
vants, and  shaved  off  one  half  of  their  beards,” 
and  how  “ the  men,  being  greatly  ashamed, 
told  it  unto  David,”  who  told  them  to  “ tarry 
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r aat  Jericho  until  your  beards  be  grown,  and  then 
: rreturn.” 

This  transaction  is  thought  worthy  of  mention 
1 again  in  1 Chron.  xix.  5,  and  speaks  for  itself  of 
\ tthe  honourable  feeling  for  the  beard  in  that  age 
when  the  Creator  was  the  more  apparently  direct 
. guide  of  human  action. 

Ezra  (ix.  3),  a holy  man,  to  show  his  grief, 
rent  his  mantle,  and  plucked  off  the  hair  of  his 
head,  and  of  his  beard,  and  sat  down  astonied. 
Thus,  if  the  Bible  is  any  guide  in  such  things, 
is  it  a matter  of  indifference  to  wear  the  beard  ? 

From  the  Bible  itself  we  turn  to  “A  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Biblical  Literature/’  edited  by  John 
Kitto,  D.D. 

“ The  ancient  nations  in  general  agreed  with 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  East  in  attaching  a 
great  value  to  the  possession  of  a beard. 

“ The  total  absence  of  it,  or  a sparse  and  stinted 
sprinkling  of  hair  upon  the  chin,  is  thought  by 
the  orientals  to  be  as  great  a deformity  to  the 
features  as  the  want  of  a nose  would  appear  to  us ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  a long  and  bushy  beard, 
flowing  down  in  luxuriant  profusion  to  the  breast, 
is  considered  not  only  a most  graceful  ornament 
to  the  person,  but  as  contributing  in  no  small 
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degree  to  respectability  and  dignity  of  character. 
So  much,  indeed,  is  the  possession  of  this  venerable 
badge  associated  with  notions  of  honour  and  im- 
portance, that  it  is  almost  always  introduced,  in 
the  way  either  of  allusion  or  appeal,  into  the  lan- 
guage of  familiar  and  daily  life.  ...  In  short, 
this  hairy  appendage  of  the  chin  is  most  highly 
prized  as  the  attribute  of  manly  dignity ; and 
hence  the  energy  of  Ezekiel’s  language  when,  de- 
scribing the  severity  of  the  Divine  judgment  upon 
the  Jews,  he  intimates  that,  although  that  people 
had  been  as  dear  to  God,  and  as  fondly  cherished 
by  Him  as  the  beard  was  by  them,  the  razor,  i.  e. 
the  agents  of  His  angry  providence,  in  righteous 
retribution  for  their  long- continued  sins,  would 
destroy  their  existence  as  a nation  (Ezek.  v.  1 — 5). 

“ . . . To  be  deprived  of  a beard  was,  and  still  is, 
in  some  places  of  the  East  the  badge  of  servility — 
a mark  of  infamy,  that  degraded  a person  from 
the  ranks  of  men,  to  those  of  slaves  and  women 
(Niebuhr,  Arabia,  ch.  vii. ; Yolney,  ii.  p.  118),  while 
to  shave  it  off  voluntarily,  even  for  a time,  as  the 
former  writer  mentions  he  knew  was  done  by  some 
in  mere  wantonness  or  a drunken  fit,  frequently 
subjects  the  offender  to  so  great  odium  as  to  exclude 
him  from  society.  Nay,  so  great  is  the  disgrace 
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i entailed  by  the  appearance  of  a smooth  and  naked 
chin,  that  D’Arvieux  describes  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, who,  having  sustained  a dangerous  wound 
in  his  jaw,  preferred  hazarding  his  life  rather  than 
allow  the  surgeon  to  remove  his  beard. 

“ . . . . The  ancient  Egyptians,  although  they 
shaved  their  beards,  had  the  singular  custom  of 
tying  a false  beard  upon  the  chin.  This  w^as 
probably  by  way  of  compromise  between  their  love 
of  cleanliness  and  their  desire  to  preserve  some 
trace  of  the  distinguishing  sign  of  manhood.” 

Would  this  learned  writer  have  treated  this 
subject  at  such  length,  if  he  had  thought  it  could 
be  esteemed  a matter  of  indifference,  whether  a 
man  wore  gratefully  or  cut  off  thanklessly  the 
Almighty’s  gift  ? 

We  find  from  him  that  “the  ancient  nations  in 
general  (those,  in  fact,  that  were  nearest  to  the 
point  of  the  perfect  creation)  attached  a great 
value  to  the  possession  of  a beard.”  And  still  in 
the  East,  the  land  of  holy  tradition,  they  do  the 
same. 

One  would  almost  say  that  this  writer  made 
them  attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to  it,  by 
saying  they  valued  its  appearance  as  we  should 
that  of  a nose.  But  how  can  we  tell  how  those, 
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who  never  thought  of  disfiguring  themselves  by 
cutting  off  the  beard  any  more  than  a natural 
excrescence  of  the  flesh,  would  view  those  whose 
practice  it  was  to  do  so  ? 

Will  any  one  then  say  that  it  is  a matter  of 
mere  indifference  to  shave  contrary  to  nature,  or 
to  wear  the  beard  according  to  nature  P 

Let  us  turn  to  a copious  extract  from  an  article 
in  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica ” upon  this 
subject : — 

“As  to  ecclesiastics,  the  discipline  has  been  very 
different  on  the  article  of  beards  : sometimes  they 
have  been  enjoined  to  wear  them,  from  a notion  of 
too  much  effeminacy  in  shaving,  and  that  a long 
beard  was  more  suitable  to  the  ecclesiastical 
gravity ; and  sometimes  again  they  were  forbid 
it,  as  imagining  pride  to  lurk  beneath  a venerable 
beard. 

“ The  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  have  been 
long  together  by  the  ears  about  their  beards  : since 
the  time  of  their  separation,  the  Romanists  seem 
to  have  given  more  into  the  practice  of  shaving, 
by  way  of  opposition  to  the  Greeks  ; and  have 
even  made  some  express  constitutions  de  radendis 
barbis.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  espouse  very 
zealously  the  cause  of  long  beards,  and  are  ex* 
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rremely  scandalized  at  tlie  beardless  images  of 
saints  in  the  Roman  cbnrcbes.  By  the  statutes  of 
ome  monasteries,  it  appears  that  the  lay-monks 
rere  to  let  their  beards  grow,  and  the  priests 
mong  them  to  shave  ; and  that  the  beards  of  all 
ihat  were  received  into  the  monasteries,  were 
)lessed  with  a great  deal  of  ceremony.  There 
.re  still  extant  the  prayers  used  in  the  solemnity 
)f‘  consecrating  the  beard  to  Grod,  when  an  eccle- 
siastic was  shaven. 

“ Le  Compte  observes,  that  the  Chinese  affect  long 
seards  extravagantly  ; but  nature  has  balked  them, 
md  only  given  them  very  little  ones,  which  how- 
ever they  cultivate  with  infinite  care : the  Europeans 
ire  strangely  envied  by  them  on  this  account,  and 
Eosteemed  the  greatest  men  in  the  world.  Chrysos- 
tom observes,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  had  their 
Deards  wove  or  matted  together  with  gold  thread ; 
md  some  of  the  first  kings  of  France  had  their 
oeards  knotted  and  buttoned  with  gold. 

‘ . . . . The  most  celebrated  ancient  writers, 
md  several  modern  ones,  have  spoken  honourably 
}f  the  fine  beards  of  antiquity.  Homer  speaks 
ighly  of  the  white  beard  of  Nestor,  and  that  of 
old  King  Priam.  Virgil  describes  Mczentius’s  to 
ms,  which  was  so  thick  and  long  as  to  cover  all  his 
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breast.  Chrysippus  praises  tlie  noble  beard  of 
Timothy,  a famous  player  on  the  flute. 

“ Pliny  the  younger  tells  us  of  the  white  beard 
of  Euphrates,  a Syrian  philosopher  ; and  he  takes 
pleasure  in  relating  the  respect,  mixed  with  fear, 
with  which  it  inspired  the  people.  Plutarch  speaks 
of  the  long  white  beard  of  an  old  Laconian,  who 
being  asked  why  he  let  it  grow  so,  replied,  ‘ ’Tis 
that,  seeing  continually  my  white  beard,  I may  do 
nothing  unworthy  of  its  whiteness.’ 

“ Strabo  relates,  that  the  Indian  philosophers, 
the  Gymnosophists,  were  particularly  attentive  to 
make  the  length  of  their  beards  contribute  to  cap- 
tivate the  veneration  of  the  people. 

“ Diodorus,  after  him,  gives  a very  particular 
and  circumstantial  history  of  the  beards  of  the 
Indians. 

“Juvenal  does  not  forget  that  of  Antilochus, 
the  son  of  Nestor. 

“ Fenelon,  in  describing  a priest  of  Apollo  in  all 
his  magnificence,  tells  us  that  he  had  a white  beard 
down  to  his  girdle. 

“ But  Persius  seems  to  outdo  all  these  authors. 
This  poet  was  so  convinced  that  a beard  was  the 
symbol  of  wisdom,  that  he  thought  he  could  not 
bestow  a greater  encomium  on  the  divine  Socrates 
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hail  by  calling  him  the  bearded  master,  Magistnm 
' <arbatum. 


“ TVTnile  the  Gauls  were  under  their  sovereignty, 
- none  but  the  nobles  and  Christian  priests  were 
pl  permitted  to  wear  long  beards4.  The  Franks, 
Laving  made  themselves  masters  of  Gaul,  assumed 
t :he  same  authority  as  the  Romans : the  bondsmen 
were  expressly  ordered  to  shave  their  chins  ; and 
tlhis  law  continued  in  force  until  the  entire  abo- 
lishment of  servitude  in  France.  So  likewise,  in 
tfche  time  of  the  first  race  of  kings,  a long  beard 
vwas  the  sign  of  nobility  and  freedom.  The 
Ikings,  as  being  the  highest  nobles  in  their  king- 
dom, were  emulous  likewise  to  have  the  largest 
1 beard.  . . . 

“To  touch  any  one’s  beard,  or  cut  off  a bit  of 
lit,  was,  among  the  first  French,  the  most  sacred 
> pledge  of  protection  and  confidence.  For  a long 
' time  all  letters  that  came  from  the  Sovereign  had, 
for  greater  sanction,  three  hairs  of  his  beard  in 
the  seal.  There  is  still  in  being  a charter  of  1121, 
which  concludes  with  the  following  words : Quod  ut 
ratum  et stabile  perseveret  in posterum,prcesentis  scripto 
sigilli  mei  robur  apposui  cum  tribus  pills  barbae  mece. 

* Thus  we  perceive  Christian  Priests  specially  named  as  to 
preserve  the  beard. 
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“Several  great  men  have  honoured  themselves 
with  the  surname  of  Bearded.  The  Emperor 
Constantine  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Pogonata,  which  signifies  The  Bearded.  In  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  we  find  there  was  a Geffrey 
the  Bearded.  Baldwin  IV.,  Earl  of  Flanders,  was 
surnamed  Handsome  Beard  ; and,  in  the  illustrious 
house  of  Montmorenci,  there  was  a famous  Bou- 
chard, who  took  a pride  in  the  surname  of  Bearded. 
He  was  always  the  declared  enemy  of  the  monks, 
without  doubt,  because  of  their  being  shaved. 

“ In  the  tenth  century,  we  find  that  King  Robert 
(of  France),  the  rival  of  Charles  the  Simple,  was 
not  more  famous  for  his  exploits  than  for  his  long 
white  beard.  In  order  that  it  might  be  more 
conspicuous  to  the  soldiers  when  he  was  in  the 
field,  he  used  to  let  it  hang  down  outside  his 
cuirass  : this  venerable  sight  encouraged  the  troops 
in  battle,  and  served  to  rally  them  when  they  were 
defeated.  . . . 

“In  England,  the  famous  chancellor,  Thomas 
More,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  being 
on  the  point  of  falling  a victim  to  court  intrigues, 
was  able,  when  on  the  fatal  scaffold,  to  procure 
respect  to  his  beard  in  presence  of  all  the  people, 
and  saved  it,  as  one  may  say,  from  the  fatal  stroke 
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i -hick  lie  could  not  escape  himself.  Wlien  he  had 
.lid  his  head  on  the  block,  he  perceived  that  his 
eard  was  likely  to  be  hint  by  the  axe  of  the  exe- 
utioner ; on  which  he  took  it  away,  saying-,  c My 
■ earcl  has  not  been  guilty  of  treason;  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  punish  it. 3 

“ But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  a more  flattering 
>bject,  and  admire  the  beard  of  the  best  of  kings, 
he  ever-precious  beard  of  the  great  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  which  diffused  over  the  countenance  of 
hat  prince  a majestic  sweetness  and  amiable  open- 
ness, a beard  ever  dear  to  posterity,  and  which 
should  serve  as  a model  for  that  of  every  great 
idng;  as  the  beard  of  his  illustrious  minister  should 
ffor  that  of  every  minister.  But  what  dependence 
iis  there  to  be  put  on  the  stability  of  the  things  in 
t this  world  ? By  an  event,  as  fatal  as  unforeseen, 
tthe  beard,  which  was  arrived  at  its  highest  degree 
i of  glory,  all  of  a sudden  lost  its  favour,  and  was, 
at  length,  entirely  proscribed.  The  unexpected 
death  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  the  youth  of  his 
• successor,  were  the  sole  causes  of  it. 

“ Louis  XIII.  mounted  the  throne  of  his  glo- 
rious ancestors  without  a beard.  Every  one  con- 
cluded immediately  that  the  courtiers,  seeing  their 
young  king  with  a smooth  chin,  would  look  upon 
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their  own  as  too  rough.  The  conjecture  proved 
right ; for  they  presently  reduced  their  beards  to 
whiskers,  and  a small  tuft  of  hair  under  the  nether 
lip. 

“ The  people  at  first  would  not  follow  this  dan- 
gerous example.  The  Duke  of  Sully  never  would 
adopt  this  effeminate  custom.  This  man,  great 
both  as  a general  and  a minister,  was  likewise  so 
in  his  retirement ; he  had  the  courage  to  keep  his 
long  beard,  and  to  appear  with  it  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIII.,  where  he  was  called  to  give  his 
advice  in  an  affair  of  importance.  The  young 
crop-bearded  courtiers  laughed  at  the  sight  of  his 
grave  look  and  old-fashioned  phiz.  The  duke, 
nettled  at  the  affront  put  on  his  fine  beard,  said  to 
the  king,  ‘ Sir,  when  your  father,  of  glorious 
memory,  did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  on  his 
great  and  important  affairs,  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  send  away  all  the  buffoons  and  stage- 
dancers  of  his  court.’ 

“ The  Czar  Peter,  who  had  so  many  claims  to 
the  surname  of  Great,  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
worthy  of  it  on  this  occasion.  lie  had  the  bold- 
ness to  lay  a tax  on  the  beards  of  his  subjects. 
He  ordered  that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
tradesmen  and  artizans  (the  priests  and  peasants 
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xcepted),  should  pay  100  roubles  to  be  able  to 
jtvetain  their  beards5 ; that  the  lower  class  of  peo- 
)le  should  pay  a copeck  for  the  same  liberty  ; 

| and  he  established  clerks  at  the  gates  of  the 
ll  Efferent  towns  to  collect  these  duties.  Such  a 
| rew  and  singular  impost  troubled  the  vast  em- 
pire of  Russia.  Both  religion  and  manners  were 
f Bought  in  danger B.  Complaints  were  heard  from 
; ill  parts  : they  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  libels 
.against  the  sovereign  ; but  he  was  inflexible,  and 
aat  that  time  powerful.  Even  the  fatal  scenes  of 
SSt.  Bartholomew  were  renewed  against  these  un- 
i fortunate  beards,  and  the  most  unlawful  violences 
'were  publicly  exercised.  The  razor  and  scissors 
' were  every  where  made  use  of.  A great  number, 
Into  avoid  these  cruel  extremities,  obeyed  with  re- 
I luctant  sighs.  Some  of  them  carefully  preserved 
t the  sad  trimmings  of  their  chins  ; and  in  order  to 
be  never  separated  from  these  dear  locks,  ordered 
that  they  should  be  placed  with  them  in  their 
coffins. 

“ Example,  more  powerful  than  authority,  pro- 

■ 5 Here  again  we  perceive  that  Priests  were  among  those  ex- 
empt from  taxation  for  the  beard. 

6 So  great  a point  was  the  beard  that  even  religion  was 
thought  in  danger  when  this  tax  was  imposed. 
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ducecl  in  Spain  what  it  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
about  in  Russia  without  great  difficulty.  Philip 
Y.  ascended  the  throne  with  a shaved  chin.  The 
courtiers  imitated  the  prince,  and  the  people,  in 
turn,  the  courtiers.  However,  though  this  revo- 
lution was  brought  about  without  violence,  and  by 
degrees,  it  caused  much  lamentation  and  mourn- 
ing : the  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  lost  by  the 
change.  The  favourite  customs  of  a nation  can 
never  be  altered  without  incurring  displeasure. 
They  have  this  old  saying  in  Spain : — Desde  que 
no  hay  barba , no  hay  mas  alma, — ‘ since  we  have 
lost  our  beards  we  have  lost  our  souls.’ 

“ Among  the  European  nations  that  have  been 
most  curious  in  beards  and  whiskers,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish Spain.  This  grave  romantic  nation  has 
always  regarded  the  beard  as  the  ornament  which 
should  be  most  prized  ; and  the  Spaniards  have 
often  made  the  loss  of  honour  consist  in  that  of 
their  whiskers. 

“ The  Portuguese,  whose  national  character  is 
much  the  same,  are  not  the  least  behind  them  in 
that  respect.  In  the  reign  of  Catherine,  Queen  of 
Portugal,  the  brave  John  de  Custro  had  just  taken 
in  India  the  Castle  of  Diu  ; victorious,  but  in  want 
of  every  thing,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  ask  the 
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inhabitants  of  Goa  to  lend  him  1000  pistoles  for 

' the  maintenance  of  his  fleet ; and  as  a security  for 
that  sum,  he  sent  them  one  of  his  whiskers,  tell- 
ing them,  ‘ All  the  gold  in  the  world  cannot  equal 
the  value  of  this  natural  ornament  of  my  valour  ; 
and  I deposit  it  in  your  hands  as  a security  for 
the  money  ! ’ The  whole  town  was  penetrated  with 
this  heroism,  and  every  one  interested  himself 
about  this  invaluable  whisker : even  the  women 
were  desirous  to  give  marks  of  their  zeal  for  so 
brave  a man  ; several  sold  their  bracelets  to  in- 
crease the  sum  asked  for ; and  the  inhabitants  of 
Goa  sent  him  immediately  both  the  money  and  his 
whisker. 

“ . . . . It  is  said  that  the  Lombard  women, 
when  they  were  at  war,  made  themselves  beards 
with  the  hair  of  their  heads,  which  they  ingeni- 
ously arranged  on  their  cheeks,  in  order  that  the 
enemy,  deceived  by  the  likeness,  might  take  them 
for  men.  It  is  asserted,  after  Suidas,  that  in  a 
similar  case  the  Athenian  women  did  as  much. 
These  women  were  more  men  than  our  Jemmy 
Jessamy  countrymen.” 

The  times  are  truly  changed  since  this  descrip- 
tion of  them ; for  now  the  men  denude  their  faces, 
till,  except  from  its  greater  coarseness  and  stubbly 
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roughness,  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a 
woman’s.  God  made  them  distinct,  and  gave  the 
glory  to  the  man,  which  the  man  is  content  to  for- 
feit, assuming  the  weak  appearance  of  the  woman, 
only  being  distinct  by  the  covering  which  his  fall 
made  necessary.  Nor,  when  we  find  the  famous, 
good,  and  learned  Chancellor  More  preserving  in 
his  last  moments  with  such  care  his  beard  from 
the  ruthless  axe,  need  we  think  it  in  England  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  we  wear  a beard. 
The  Spanish  lost  their  gravity,  we  find,  with  their 
beards.  And  is  it  a weak  thing  to  suppose  that 
when  a man  saw,  or  felt,  or  recognized  his  beard, 
it  would  call  to  his  mind  that  the  frivolous  period 
of  youth  had  passed  away,  the  effeminate  doings 
in  the  world  henceforth  belonged  to  women  ? We 
look  upon  it  physically,  and  we  find  that  when  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  this  natural  covering  we  have 
to  substitute  several  artificial,  such  as  “ mufflers,” 
“ comforters,”  “ respirators.”  And  surely  it  is  a 
disgusting  thing  to  see  a man  going  about  in 
a respirator,  an  ungainly  black  patch  over  his 
mouth,  throwing  aside  nature’s,  nay,  God’s  pro- 
tection to  the  organs  for  which  he  uses  it.  It  is 
pitiable  to  know  that  a woman  has  to  wear  it 
sometimes,  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  see  it,  for 
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| she  covers  it  with  her  veil.  "We  find  we  are  liable 
to  certain  diseases,  brought  on,  we  firmly  believe, 
by  the  removal  of  the  beard,  and  yet  such  is  the 
strange  perversity  of  human  nature  we  still  con- 
tinue to  remove  it. 

I quote  now  from  Alexander  Rowland  on  “ The 
Human  Hair.” 

“ The  ‘ London  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  5 
has  laid  it  down  that  the  bronchitic  affections 
under  which  ministers  of  the  Gospel  so  frequently 
labour,  are  often  due  to  the  violation  of  a hygienic 
law.  The  fact  that  the  Creator  planted  a beard 
upon  the  face  of  the  human  male,  thus  making  it 
a law  of  his  physical  being,  indicates,  in  a mode 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  the  distinctive  ap- 
pendage was  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
worn.  Moreover,  physiologically  considered,  these 
views  are  corroborated  by  experience ; for  diseases 
of  the  throat  have,  in  many  instances,  been  traced 
directly  to  the  shaving  of  the  beard,  the  liability 
disappearing  with  its  growth,  and  vice  versa.  Let, 
then,  all  our  ministers  of  religion  wear  beards,  for 
the  Bible  and  nature  are  in  favour  of  it ; nor  is  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  Christ  Himself,  ever 
seen  in  a painting  without  a beard  ; and  it  was 
said  by  the  early  Christian  father,  Tertullian,  that 
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to  shave  the  beard  is  ‘ blasphemy  against  the 
face.’  ” 

Dr.  Dixon,  a leading  physician  of  New  York,  in 
his  influential  publication,  “ The  Scalpel,”  strongly 
advocates  the  wearing  of  the  beard. 

A correspondent  in  the  “ Globe”  (August  28th, 
1852)  states  that  “ he  spent  nine  years  of  his 
life  in  Russia,  where  the  frost  was  so  excessive 
that  the  thermometer  fell  sometimes  (by  our  scale) 
to  thirty-five  degrees  below  zero,  and  yet  he  never 
saw  a common  Russian  with  any  covering  round 
his  neck,  except  that  provided  by  nature,  which 
effectually  protects  his  chin  and  the  glands  of  his 
throat.  They  travel  in  their  sledges  at  almost 
railroad  speed,  and  are  therefore  exposed  to  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  frost,  from  which,  thus  pro- 
tected, they  never  suffer  any  inconvenience.” 

Dr.  Allison,  a grave  professor  in  Edinburgh,  we 
know,  recommended  on  grounds  of  health  the 
masons  there  to  let  their  beards  grow. 

“ It  is  a notorious  fact  that  cavalry  regiments 
suffer  less  than  regiments  of  the  line  from  con- 
sumption. Their  beards  and  moustaches  act  like 
a respirator ; and  the  same  line  of  reasoning 
applies  with  greater  force  to  stone-masons  and 
other  trades  where  impalpable  fine  dust  is  breathed 
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into  the  lungs.  In  the  south  of  Germany — in 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  for  example  — where 
freestone  is  extensively  worked,  and  where  the 
masons  are  fine-looking  muscnlar  fellows  with 
large  beards,  such  a disease  as  phthisis  is  never 
heard  of. 

“ ‘ Be  not  so  mad  (says  Quarles)  as  to  alter  that 
countenance  which  thy  Creator  made  thee ; re- 
member it  was  the  work  of  His  hands.  If  it  be 
bad,  how  darest  thou  mend  it  ? If  it  be  good,  why 
dost  thou  mar  it  ? Art  thou  ashamed  of  His  work 
and  proud  of  thy  own  ? He  made  thy  face  to  be 
known  by:  why  desirest  thou  to  be  known  by 
another  ? It  is  a shame  to  adulterate  modesty, 
but  more  to  adulterate  nature.  Blush  not  to  ap- 
pear what  He  blushes  not  to  make  thee.  It  is 
better  to  be  His  picture  than  thy  own.’  ” 

A correspondent  of  the  “ Naval  and  Military 
Gazette  ” speaks  personally  of  the  advantages  he 
derived  from  wearing  the  hair  about  the  face: — “On 
my  regiment  landing  (he  says)  from  England  at 
Algoa  Bay,  South  Africa,  in  1846,  we  proceeded  at 
once  to  join  Colonel  Somerset’s  division  encamped 
on  the  Chalumna  river,  about  fifteen  days’  march, 
during  which  both  officers  and  men  suffered  much 
from  sore  lips,  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
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dry  wind.  I recollect  one  sergeant-major  in  par- 
ticular was  a pitiable  object,  bis  bps  being  in  a 
worse  state  almost  than  any  others.  I was  one  of 
the  sufferers  (for  few  of  us  escaped),  and  there- 
fore can  speak  feebngly;  and  I know  that  as 
soon  as  our  ‘ Chief  ’ gave  the  order  to  allow  the 
moustache  to  grow,  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  in  possessing  a beard,  never  suffered  after- 
wards.” 

The  tyranny  of  custom  is  so  great  and  the  will 
of  routine  (though  on  some  occasions  so  much  con- 
demned) so  universal,  that  unless  some  great  evil 
absolutely  prevents  either  from  holding  unlimited 
sway  common  sense  will  never  be  heard.  I believe 
it  is  a well-known  fact,  that  in  the  Kaffir  war  the 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  wear  leaves  in  lieu  of 
“ moustache,”  which  were  not  even  then  permitted. 
Mr.  Rowland  proceeds : “ In  standing  up  in  de- 
fence of  beards,  I must  say  that  this  assertion 
about  vanity  is  utterly  illogical.  A beard  grows 
naturally  on  a man’s  face ; undoubtedly,  if  he  did 
but  know  it,  for  some  good  and  wise  purpose. 
Hair  grows  on  the  head  and  eyebrows,  as  well  as 
on  the  cheeks  and  chin.  Now  if  a man  were  to 
shave  the  hair  off  his  head  and  brows  as  smoothly 
as  he  does  from  his  chin,  the  chances  are  that  he 
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would  be  thoroughly  laughed  at,  and  yet  one  pro- 
ceeding would  not  be  a whit  more  senseless  than 
the  other.”  But  the  beard  is  not  merely  for 
ornament,  it  is  for  use.  Nature  never  does  any 
thing  in  vain.  She  is  economical  and  wastes  no- 
thing. She  would  never  erect  a bulwark  were 
her  domain  unworthy  of  protection,  or  were  there 
no  enemy  to  invade  it.  I shall  proceed  to  show 
that  the  beard  is  intended  as  a bulwark,  and  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  the  health.  The 
beard  has  a tendency  to  prevent  diseases  of  the 
lungs  by  guarding  their  portals.  The  moustache 
particularly,  as  we  have  already  seen,  prevents  the 
admission  of  particles  of  dust  into  the  lungs,  which 
are  the  fruitful  cause  of  disease.  It  also  forms  a 
respirator  more  efficient  than  the  cunning  hand  of 
man  can  fabricate.  Man  fashions  his  respirator  of 
wire,  curiously  wrought ; nature  makes  hers  of  hair 
placed  where  it  belongs,  and  not  requiring  to  be 
put  on  like  a muzzle.  Diseases  of  the  head  and 
throat  are  also  prevented  by  wearing  the  beard. 

“Weakness  and  disease  in  the  eyes  may  be 
obviated  in  a great  measure  by  wearing  the  beard. 
There  is  intimate  connexion  between  the  upper 
lip  and  the  eye.  Every  one  must  have  noticed, 
when  he  has  had  a small  pimple  upon  his  lip,  and 
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lias  squeezed  it,  liow  tlie  tears  will  start  involun- 
tarily to  liis  eyes.  Shaving  the  upper  lip  with  a 
dull  razor  which  pulls  the  hair  will  produce  the 
same  effect.  Many  can  speak  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  wearing  the  beard  upon  weak  eyes.  The 
toothache,  too,  has  been  prevented  by  the  wearing 
of  the  beard. 

“ Frequently  cutting  and  shaving  the  hair  has 
a tendency  to  make  it  thicker,  hence  the  beard  of 
man  becomes  the  thickest  of  all  human  hair.  The 
marrow-like  substance  of  the  hair  and  its  two 
outer  coatings  are  well  seen  in  a section  of  hair 
from  a well-shaven  chin.  The  razor  cuts  it  across  : 
it  cannot  grow  longer,  so  it  grows  thicker  and 
stronger  ; and  each  slice  taken  away  by  the  shave 
looks,  under  the  microscope,  like  the  section  of  a 
bone,  just  as  a bone  is  cut  across  when  a ham  is 
cut  up  into  slices  for  broiling,  whilst  the  stump 
remaining  on  the  chin  has  just  the  same  look  as  the 
bone  on  the  section  of  the  grilled  ham  ready  for 
the  breakfast  table.  The  primly-shaved  mouth  is 
thickly  dotted  round  by  myriads  of  hideous  hair- 
stumps,  with  inner  layers  and  marrow  all  exposed. 

“ Fashion,  ever  since  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze, 
has  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  men  continue  to 
pay  it.  Happily  they  do  not  see  the  stumps  of 
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their  beards  through  a microscope,  or  razor-makers 
would  starve. 

“ It  is  occasionally  urged  that  beards  are  dirty 
.appendages,  such  as  dust -gatherers.  So  far  from 
being  an  encourager  of  tilth,  the  beard,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  efficient  protection  against  it.  It 
.gathers  dust  and  dirt  only  to  prevent  their  being 
inhaled  into  the  lungs,  or  stopping  up  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  This  important  office  it  performs 
: much  in  the  same  way  that  the  eyelashes  and  the 
'short  hairs  in  the  ears  and  nostrils  protect  the 
organs  about  which  they  are  placed ; and  it 
would  be  quite  as  sensible  an  operation  for  a man 
to  clip  his  eyelashes  every  morning  as  to  remove 
: his  beard  and  moustache.  The  dirt  which  the 
1 beard  collects  can  be  more  easily  removed  than  if, 
: by  the  absence  of  the  beard,  it  were  allowed  to 
lodge  itself  in  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Because  a 
man  with  a beard  of  one  or  two  days’  growth 
looks  dirty,  people  are  apt  to  conclude  that  it  is 
the  beard  which  caused  that  appearance,  while  it 
is  only  its  shortness  that  does  so  : as  soon  as  it  has 
attained  some  length  it  no  longer  looks  dirty. 
There  are  many  who,  in  their  own  minds,  are  con- 
vinced of  the  folly  of  flying  in  the  face  of  nature 
by  cutting  off  the  beard,  but  who  lack  the  moral 
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courage  to  follow  tlieir  convictions.  The  beard, 
indeed,  is  a tender  point  for  foolish  ridicule  to  aim 
its  shafts  at ; every  man  who  has  passed  the  age 
of  twenty  knows  what  stereotyped  but  yet  cut- 
ting jests  his  youthful  whiskers  have  had  to  en- 
counter. Many  a man  who  might  have  faced  the 
cannon’s  mouth  has  felt  the  laughter  of  fools  too 
much  for  him.  The  only  way  to  conquer  this 
ridicule  is  to  learn  to  despise  it.  If  a man  were 
to  be  turned  aside  by  every  laugh,  he  would  he  a 
living  weathercock. 

“ Who  so  forward  as  an  Englishman  to  ridicule 
and  condemn  the  eccentricities  of  other  nations  ? 
The  contracted  feet  of  Chinese  women,  the  long 
tails,  the  shaven  heads,  the  scalp  locks  of  Oriental 
races,  excite  our  contempt  at  their  senseless  folly ; 
while  follies  on  our  part,  equally  as  senseless, 
escape  animadversion,  and  are  complacently  attri- 
buted to  the  rational  dictates,  or  to  the  natural  con- 
sequences, of  a higher  civilization.” 

One  will  tell  me,  with  becoming  gravity,  that  it 
is  the  same  to  cut  or  trim  your  nails  as  to  shave, 
and  that  if  you  do  not  let  your  nails  grow  like 
eagle’s  claws,  you  ought  to  shave  your  face.  Both 
are  the  decent  usages  of  society.  And  I look, 
with  teeth  on  edge,  and  a sickening  feel  creeping 
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over  me,  to  such  an  one’s  hands  to  see  if  he  really 
:ias  carried  to  the  full  extent  his  maxim,  and 
oared  away  his  nails  below  the  quick,  till  nothing 
of  them  is  to  be  seen  except  the  ridge,  to  denote 
he  place  of  their  origin.  Eugh ! Another  will 
ell  me,  if  you  need  not  shave,  you  need  not  cut 
your  hair.  If  he  will  shave  his  head,  I will  admit 
:hat  he  acts  up  to  his  argument. 

Treating  of  the  hair,  Erasmus  Wilson  says  : — 

“ In  considering  the  special  functions  of  the 
pair,  I am  led  to  a subject  to  which,  some  years 
loach,  Mr.  Chadwick  directed  my  attention,  namely, 

| she  uses  of  the  beard.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
i Mays  Mr.  Chadwick,  that  the  mustachio  is  a na- 
il sural  respirator,  defending  the  lungs  against  the 
I nhalation  of  dust  and  cold;  it  is  a defence  of  the 
• throat  and  face  against  the  cold  ; and  it  is  equally 
i .n  warm  climates  a protection  of  those  parts  against 
excessive  heat.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  first  led  to 
’make  these  observations  by  seeing  some  black- 
smiths who  wore  beards,  whose  mustachios  were 
discoloured  by  the  quantity  of  iron  dust  which  had 
i accumulated  amongst  the  hairs ; and  he  justly 
i inferred,  that  had  not  the  dust  been  so  arrested  by 
si  natural  respirator  it  must  have  found  its  way 
i into  the  lungs,  where  it  could  not  have  done  other- 
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wise  than  be  productive  of  evil  consequences.  Mr. 
Chadwick  further  reminds  me  of  the  necessity  for 
the  beard  in  sandy  countries,  as  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  mentions  the  well-known  fact,  that  travellers 
through  those  countries  find  it  expedient,  and 
even  necessary,  to  wait  until  their  mustachios 
have  grown  to  a sufficient  length  to  defend  their 
mouths  against  the  admission  of  the  burning  sands 
of  the  desert.  Upon  the  same  principle  he  con- 
ceives that  the  mustachio  would  he  of  service  to 
labourers  in  all  dusty  trades,  such  as  millers, 
bakers,  masons,  &c. ; to  workmen  employed  in 
grinding  iron  and  steel,  and  to  travellers  on  dusty 
roads.  In  favour  of  the  mustachio  as  a defence 
against  the  inhalation  of  the  cold  air,  it  has  been 
stated  that  persons  who  wear  mustachios  are  less 
susceptible  of  toothache  than  others  equally  ex- 
posed ; and  that  the  teeth  are  less  apt  to  decay. 
The  use  of  the  mustachio  and  beard  as  a means  of 
maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  parts  which  it 
covers  is  indisputable.  Mr.  Chadwick  remarks, 
that  he  has  known  an  instance  of  a cold  occa- 
sioned by  shaving  the  mustachio ; and  I have 
myself  seen  a severe  attack  of  mumps  result  from 
• the  removal  of  the  whiskers.  Mr.  Chadwick  also 
states  that  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  French 
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irmy,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty 
>f  their  beards,  enjoy  a special  immunity  against 
wonchial  affections  ; and  in  further  illustration  of 
he  same  principle  he  has  known  persons  suscep- 
; ; ible  of  taking  colds  and  sore  throats  rescued  from 
:hat  inconvenience  by  permitting  the  growth  of 
I lair  beneath  their  chins.  The  celebrated  Egyptian 
traveller,  Mr.  St.  John,  informed  me,  that  Walter 
'Ravage  Landorwas  a great  sufferer  from  sore  throats 
t for  many  years  of  his  life ; and  that  he  lost  the 
nmorbid  disposition  by  following  the  advice  of  the 
5 surgeon  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  let  his 
i beard  grow ; a certain  corrective,  as  he  was  assured 
\ by  that  medical  authority.” 

And,  again,  “ Yauquelin  and  Fourcroy  have 
l given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  hair,  in  con- 
i junction  with  the  other  products  of  the  skin,  is 
( capable  of  supplying  the  office  of  the  kidneys.”  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  in  destroying  any  of  this 
ihair  which  so  wonderfully  grows  in  its  appointed 
] place,  we  are,  so  to  speak,  “ flying  in  the  face”  of 
mature,  and  denying  her  those  agents  with  which 
-she  performs  her  numerous  functions.  I shall 
’now  quote  from  an  author,  Theologos,  the  title  of 
'whose  little  work  is,  I think,  its  only  objection, — 
‘“Shaving  a Breach  of  the  Sabbath.”  If  it  was 
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right  to  shave  at  all  times,  it  would  be  no  more 
wrong  to  shave  on  Sunday  than  to  Avash  or  dress ; 
but  if  his  argument  is  right  in  the  main,  AAre 
must  not  quarrel  with  the  title  he  wishes  it  to  be 
known  by. 

“ One  of  the  most  popular  objections  may  be 
noticed.  It  is  common  for  writers  of  the  highest 
pretension  to  use  the  word  ‘hirsute’  in  speaking 
of  those  who  give  to  nature  her  due  claim.  How, 
to  accuse  some  of  these  writers  of  not  knowing 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  would  be  presump- 
tuous ; but  it  may  be  charged  upon  them  that 
they  are  perverting  facts,  if  not  words,  by  the  use 
of  such  a misnomer.  That  which  is  human  cannot 
be  hirsute.  The  human  growth  is  in  a different 
position  altogether,  and  embraces  the  mouth,  as 
well  as  the  chin  above  and  below.  Besides  that, 
no  such  feature  as  the  word  ‘ hirsute  ’ implies  can 
be  found  in  various  tribes  of  the  animal  which  it 
alludes  to.  In  Syria,  for  example,  it  is  absent 
from  the  beautiful  variety  that  feeds  upon  the  tiny 
fragrant  herbs  of  that  country.  Greater  is  the 
analogy,  by  far,  between  the  present  fashion  and 
the  brute  creation  in  general.  The  brutes  have 
no  beard.  Even  the  monkey,  A\rhose  quasi  hands 
enable  it  to  feed  itself,  has  no  beard.  Again  and 
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again,  treating  of  tlie  monkey,  Cuvier  says  that  it 
'has  no  ‘ true  beard.’  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
'brutes,  having  to  plunge  chin  and  mouth  into 
i their  food,  would  necessarily  experience  great  dis- 
tress and  inconvenience  from  a beard.  Swine,  for 
: instance,  are  an  example  of  the  wisdom  which  has 
denied  the  beard  to  a race  that  are  so  utterly 
unable  to  control  their  appetite,  or  to  convey  their 
:food  to  their  mouth  with  precision,  neatness,  and 
i cleanliness.  Being  destitute  of  hands  and  fingers, 

■ those  peculiarities  of  the  human  race,  they  present 
a great  contrast  to  mankind : a contrast  such  as 
i ought  to  make  us  glad  to  retain  the  feature  which 
man  alone  can  preserve  in  a state  of  cleanness 
during  eating.  This  is  the  reasonable  view  of  the 
case,  and  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  beard 
on  the  ground  of  its  interference  with  a cleanly 
partaking  of  food,  is  confessedly  a step  back- 
wards from  the  high  position  of  man  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a beardless  member  of  the  lower  order  of 
animals. 

“ Since  the  above  was  written,  the  author  has  had 
his  attention  drawn  to  some  very  able  remarks  in 
the  ‘Edinburgh  Review  ’ for  January,  1860,  in 
confirmation  of  the  mortality  which  arises  from  the 
inhalation  of  dust  into  the  lungs.  In  a very  con- 
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elusive  article  the  writer  especially  notices  the 
beard,  as  a means  of  greatly  modifying  the  danger 
to  which  large  classes  of  labourers  and  mechanics 
are  exposed  by  the  inhalation  of  it.  The  writer 
affirms,  ‘ It  is  through  the  lungs  that  the  health 
of  the  miner  is  principally  attacked.  The  proof  of 
this  is  the  so-called  “black  spit”  of  the  collier, 
wdiich,  on  being  subjected  to  the  microscope,  is 
found  to  consist  of  mucus,  filled  with  finely- divided 
particles  of  coal.  The  presence  of  this  foreign 
body  in  the  lungs  leads  to  the  whole  train  of  pul- 
monary diseases  . . . The  mason,  like  the  miner, 
is  particularly  liable  to  suffer  from  the  presence  of 
irritating  substances  in  the  lungs.  The  scourers 
in  the  potteries  exercise  their  fearful  trade  in 
an  atmosphere  loaded  with  pulverized  flints,  a 
mineral  dust  of  the  most  distressing  character. 
Millers  are  rendered  consumptive  and  asthmatic 
by  the  floating  meal  of  their  mills ; snuff-makers 
by  the  snuff  which  pervades  the  air  in  their  places 
of  work ; pearl-button  makers  suffer  still  more  from 
the  same  cause.  The  shoddy -grinders  of  the  West 
Riding,  who  grind  and  break  up  rags  in  a ma- 
chine called  “ a devil,”  are  subjected  to  the  shoddy 
fever,  in  consequence  of  the  dust  given  off  in  the 
tearing  process.  The  dressers  and  preparers  of 
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hair  are  speedily  broken  in  health  by  the  dust  and 
stench  produced  by  their  operations.’ 

“ To  this  long  list  of  sufferers  from  dust  breathed 
into  the  lungs,  he  adds,  the  ‘ grinders  of  forks, 
scissors,  razors,  knives,’  and  other  steel  instru- 
ments, who  breathe  the  filings  of  steel  and  iron  ; 
and  then,  among  other  remedies  and  preserva- 
tives for  guarding  them  from  their  sad  exposure, 
he  reminds  them  that  they  may  ‘ protect  their 
lungs  in  a most  remarkable  manner , by  simply 
allowing  the  beard  and  moustache  to  grow.’  He 
adds  : ‘ The  appendages  of  the  upper  lip  and  chin 
are  nature’s  respirators,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  those  men  who  have  allowed  her  in  this 
respect  to  have  her  way,  have  discovered  that  she 
is  somewhat  wiser  than  fashion  or  popular  usage.’ 
— ‘ Edinburgh  Review,’  January,  1860,  pages  5 et 
sequentes. 

“ This  statement  by  an  able  writer  is  enough 
surely  of  itself  to  induce  Christian  men  to  encou- 
rage the  general  adoption  of  the  beard.  Yet, 
nevertheless,  solemn  as  it  is,  it  is  really  trifling  in 
comparison  with  the  facts  respecting  the  razor 
itself  which  he  adduces.  He  speaks  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  razor  as  being  so  destructive  as  to 
carry  off  the  generality  of  those  who  labour  in  it 
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at  a frightfully  early  period  of  life.  Those  who 

MANUFACTURE  THE  RAZOR  ARE  DOOMED  MEN.  They 
do  not  live  out  half  their  days.  And  this  whole- 
sale destruction  of  human  life  the  advocates  of  a 
smooth  chin  are  content  to  be  responsible  for ! 

“ There  is  now  one  argument  drawn  from  Holy 
Scripture,  in  favour  of  the  beard,  which  I am 
urged  to  insert  in  this  edition,  from  a sense  of 
duty  to  an  inspired  opinion.  This  argument  is 
founded  upon  a passage  in  1 Cor.  xi.  14,  ‘ Doth 
not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that  if  a man 
have  long  hair  (on  the  head),  it  is  a shame  unto 
him?* 

“ With  respect  to  this  passage,  the  author  has 
the  valuable  support  of  a distinguished  living 
divine,  in  stating  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
rebuke  of  effeminacy  in  the  male  sex.  Matthew 
Henry,  also  commenting  upon  it,  says,  ‘For  a 
man  to  have  long  hair,  or  cherish  it,  is  a token  of 
softness  and  effeminacv.  ’ The  facts  are  these : 

V 

certain  luxurious  converts  to  the  faith  made  them- 
selves notorious  in  the  Church  by  their  affectation 
of  long  flowing  locks,  such  as  St.  Paul  considers  to 
belong  to  women  only ; and  these  persons  he  con- 
demns for  approximating  in  their  outward  mien  to 
the  appearance  of  a woman. 
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“ What,  then,  in  the  name  of  candour  and  jus- 
tice, is  the  smooth  chin  and  mouth  but  an  approxi- 
mation on  the  part  of  men  to  the  outward  mien  of 
the  female  ? What  is  it  but  a virtual  relinquish- 
ment of  that  discernible  difference  which  the  Maker, 
for  wise  and  judicious  purposes,  has  Himself  de- 
creed between  the  sexes  ? As  the  beard  in  man 
is  that  feature  which  makes  him  a remarkable  and 
visible  contrast  to  the  woman,  so  the  removal  of  it  is 
the  most  effectual  neutralizer  of  the  contrast  which 
can  be  suggested.  The  offence,  now  resorted  to 
so  easily  by  male  and  female,  and  often  with  im- 
proper motives,  of  disguising  the  sex,  is  one  which 
could  have  had  little  or  no  existence  if  the  Apos- 
tolic rule  of  leaving  all  effeminacy  to  the  woman 
were  obediently  followed.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
speak  of  disguising  the  sexes  without  being  struck 
with  the  actual  disguise  which  the  mere  removal 
of  the  beard  in  man  occasions.  So  far  as  it  can 
do  so,  it  disguises  the  virile  condition,  claims,  and 
qualifications  of  the  sex,  the  argumenta  viri , and 
gives  man  an  appearance  which  his  Maker  pre- 
scribed for  a constitution  of  a very  different 
order. 

“ It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  impute  the  sub- 
stance of  these  remarks  to  the  argument  of  St. 
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Paul  in  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  this  chapter. 
That  argument  is  directed  against  any  confusion 
of  the  sexes  by  means  of  outward  conformity  and 
resemblance.  Matthew  Henry,  on  the  fifth  verse, 
has  this  note : — ‘ The  sexes  should  not  affect  to 
change  places.  The  order  in  which  divine  wis- 
dom has  placed  persons  and  things  is  the  fittest ; to 
endeavour  to  amend  it  is  to  destroy  all  order  and 
introduce  confusion.’  And  again  on  verse  14  : — 
‘ Should  there  not  be  a distinction  kept  up  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  wearing  their  hair,  since  Nature 
has  made  one 7 ? ’ 

“ St.  Paul’s  language  is,  however,  that  which 
should  weigh  the  most  with  conscientious  minds. 
Expressly  stating  that  for  a woman’s  head  ‘ to  be 
shaven  would  be  shameful,’  inasmuch  as  she  would 
thereby  be  denuded  of  a covering  bestowed  by  the 
Divine  Being  for  a wise  and  holy  purpose,  St. 
Paul  must  be  interpreted  as  inrplying  that  it  is 
shameful  for  a man  to  be  divested,  by  shaving, 
of  that  distinctive  covering  by  which  the  Divine 
Being  has  chosen  to  designate  his  sex. 

“ Such  is  the  convincing  case  which  any  consi- 
deration of  this  subject  easily  suggests.  And  it  is 

7 In  Turkey  and  Persia  an  absence  of  the  beard  indicates  slaves 
and  women. 
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so  impregnable,  that  let  it  come  before  us  in  what- 
ever capacity,  whether  as  clergymen  or  laymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  as  faithful  ministers 
of  Dissenting  congregations,  or  as  philanthropists 
desiring  to  see  the  beard  exercising  its  share  in 
promoting  health,  or  as  members  of  a race  whom 
the  Father  has  honoured  with  peculiar  favour,  and 
who  are  therefore  bound  to  maintain  every  feature 
of  their  outward  appearance  in  all  graceful  in- 
tegrity, if  only  on  the  ground  that  it  must  be 
pleasing  to  Him  to  do  so,  a solemn  duty  is  laid  on 
each  of  us  to  wear  God’s  gift,  and  to  abstain  from 
that  imitation  of  the  woman  which  the  sex  now 
affects. 

“ If  there  are  those  that  object  to  do  this  on  the 
ground  of  uncleanliness,  let  them  openly  acknow- 
ledge their  repugnance  to  use  the  various  agents 
and  means  of  cleansing.  The  hair  upon  their 
heads  cannot  be  clean,  if  their  chins  would  be  un- 
clean when  covered  with  nature’s  clothing.  Such 
persons  will  fail  to  be  cleanly  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Their  idea  of  man  is  not  that  of  a 
being  gifted  with  a pure  taste  and  with  a mus- 
cular mechanism  which  enables  him  to  convey 
food  to  his  mouth  with  precision,  but  that  of  the 
lower  races  of  animals  who  dip  the  entire  jaw  into 
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their  meal.  Is  this  idea  of  man  a compliment  to 
himself,  or  a respectful  tribute  to  the  wisdom, 
workmanship,  and  decree  of  the  Creator  ? 

“For  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  nothing  is  neces- 
sary but  the  abandonment  of  the  practice.  Discard 

the  instrument and  the  workmanship  of 

the  Creator  will  assert  its  own  existence,  value, 
comfort,  and  grace.  Nothing  surely  hinders,  in 
a country  which  is  called  free,  but  the  will  of  the 
individual.  Let  a man  resolve  to  wear  God’s  gift, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Nobody  has 
any  opposition  to  withstand  but  that  which  con- 
sists in  his  own  choice ; for  as  Protestants  we  are 
committed  to  no  impediments,  such  as  fetter  Roman 
Catholics  ; a decree  of  the  Sant’  Uffizio,  ratified  by 
the  Pope,  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
Roman  priesthood.  To  shave  the  beard  and  mouth 
has  ever  been  a Roman  Catholic  dogma.  With 
the  same  vigilance  and  zeal  with  which  she  has 
asserted  and  ordained  other  customs  which  are 
contrary  to  nature,  she  has  advocated  and  enforced 
this  one  ; and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
from  Rome  we  obtained  this  permanent  mark  of 
spiritual  slavery.” 

• •••*• 

“As  to  health.  Now,  so  far  is  shaving  from 
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contributing  to  tbe  health  of  mankind,  there  is  a 
prevailing,  or  certainly  an  increasing  conviction 
that  the  health  of  many  classes  of  sufferers  and  of 
labourers  is  much  deteriorated  by  the  loss  of  the 
beard.  It  is  found  that  engine-men  are  beginning 
to  adopt  it  on  the  ground  of  health  alone,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  whatever  effect  the 
beard  has  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  dust  into 
the  lungs  and  throat  should  be  hailed  as  the  ordi- 
nance of  God  Himself  for  those  whose  occupation 
obliges  them  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
charged  with  particles  of  dust  or  flour.  It  may 
create  surprise  that  there  are  so  many  classes  of 
labourers  who  come  under  this  head.  Only  a few 
examples  can  be  given  here,  but  they  are  enough 
to  make  us  all  seriously  modify  our  opinion  on 
the  utility  of  the  beard.  There  are  the  millers 
and  bakers  to  begin  with,  a very  numerous  class, 
and  so  peculiar  is  their  paleness  of  countenance 
and  unwholesomeness  of  look,  that  few  fail  to 
remark  how  injurious  their  occupations  are.  What 
makes  them  injurious  ? The  tendency  of  particles 
of  dust  settling  on  the  lungs  and  air-tubes  to  pro- 
duce irritation  and  waste  of  the  membrane,  in 
some  cases  by  mortal  disease.  To  these  two  large 
classes  we  may  add  the  race  of  stone-masons ; and 
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imagination  may  easily  suggest  many  more  among 
those  engaged  in  mechanical  employments  that 
generate  dust.  Even  those  employed  in  the 
threshing  out  of  corn  are  not  exempt  from  this 
danger. 

“ Then  there  is  a well-founded  impression  that 
the  beard  is  the  natural  ‘ respirator  ’ of  man,  and 
would  prove  a great  safeguard  to  such  as  are  dis- 
posed to  pulmonary  weakness.  That  portion  of 
the  beard  which  is  on  the  upper  lip,  being  drawn 
across  the  mouth,  would  probably  prove  as  effec- 
tual a bar  to  the  access  of  cold  or  fog,  as  the 
eyelashes  do  to  the  alighting  of  dust  upon  the 
eyes. 

“ Last  of  all,  the  very  position  of  the  beard  indi- 
cates its  utility.  Placed  directly  in  front  of  and 
over  the  organs  of  respiration,  it  proves  itself 
to  be  nature’s  own  protector  for  the  most  delicate 
and  sensitive  part  of  the  whole  body.  There  it 
hangs,  full  and  flowing,  across  the  throat  and 
down  upon  the  breast,  with  the  obvious  intention 
of  softening  the  keenness  of  the  advancing  blast, 
sheltering  in  its  way  the  orifice  and  tubes  of 
breathing.  What  can  be  more  merciful  than 
such  a provision  in  the  humid  climate  of  Britain  ? 
How  clearly  is  it  the  property  of  man,  exposed  in 
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his  outdoor  toil,  in  contradistinction  to  the  woman, 
whose  province  it  is  to  be  a keeper  at  home ! 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  covering  of  hair  upon 
the  head  seems  not  more  clearly  the  natural  shelter 
of  the  brain  from  the  sun’s  rays  than  the  hair 
which  depends  from  the  face  is  a protector  to  the 
throat  and  chest.  Were  it  in  any  other  position, 
its  benefit  and  purpose  might  be  doubted ; but 
situated  where  it  is,  no  physiologist  will  dare  to 
deny  its  intention. 

“ With  these  facts  meeting  us,  can  we  talk  of  the 
healthiness  of  shaving  off  the  beard  ? Were  it  not 
wrong  to  speak  hastily  of  the  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence, it  really  seems  as  if  the  throat  complaints 
of  this  country  were  intended  to  be  a judgment 
upon  us  for  discarding  as  useless  the  appropriate 
gift  of  a beard.  . . . 

“ If  the  verdict  of  society  in  the  present  day 
be  partially  adverse  to  the  beard,  it  is  because 
the  eye  has  been  educated  by  long  familiarity 
with  the  present  fashion  to  give  it  a preference. 
It  is  not  because  a smooth,  shorn  mouth  and  chin 
are  a perfect  rule  in  the  matter  of  facial  outline.  Our 
attachment  to  the  present  fashion  is  not  founded 
on  taste,  as  the  history  of  the  art  of  painting  will 
develope ; for  if  it  be,  painters  have  been  at  fault, 
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and  poets  have  been  at  fault.  Ilomer  was  for 
praising  the  white  flowing  beards  of  Nestor  and 
Priam.  The  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  was  at 
fault  (poetically)  for  representing  Aaron’s  beard 
as  partaking  of  the  holy  oil,  and  therein  implying 
that  it  was  instinct  with  grace,  and  redolent  with 
fragrance. 

“Nor  is  the  present  fashion  more  in  harmony 
with  nature,  who  is  always  consistent  with  herself, 
and  has  a reason  for  every  thing.  Nature  revolts 
from  shaving  as  mutilation ; she  protests  against 
that  black-peppered  appearance  of  the  chin  and 
mouth,  which  proclaims  the  marring  outrage  and 
profanation  of  the  razor,  as  unnatural.  She  re- 
gards with  averted  looks  the  blunt  roots  that 
‘ show  like  a stubble  field  at  harvest  home and 
whenever  opportunity  offers  she  compels  us  to 
regard  with  happy  reverence  the  gravity,  grace, 
and  dignity  of  the  beard.  And  one  reason  for 
this  is,  that  it  is  her  own  mantle — her  own  mantle 
for  that  exponent  of  the  mind,  the  mouth,  which 
may  be  ever  wreathed  with  smiles,  but  which 
may  also  exhibit  the  unwilling  traces  of  deep 
sorrow. 

“It  was  thus  that  the  features  of  the  blessed  One 
were  always  imaged  and  draped,  and  that  because 
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the  limner  chose  to  be  true  to  taste  as  well  as  to 
tradition. 

“But  even  now,  with  all  our  training  on  the 
other  side,  let  a contrast  be  instituted,  by  the  help 
of  imagination,  between  the  portraits  of  our  modern 
sages  and  those  of  the  past,  and  it  will  always  prove 
humiliating  to  our  present  fashion.  To  test  the 
truth  of  this,  place  before  your  mind’s  eye  the  por- 
trait of  a smug  close-shaved  churchman  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  in  juxta-position  one  of  Wycklyffe. 
When  thus  looking  at  the  two  together,  you  will 
hardly  credit  your  senses  that  any  high  person- 
age, enamoured  with  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
could  submit  to  be  painted  without  a beard,  and 
thus  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity ; and  it 
may  be  asserted  that  posterity  will  condemn  the 
absence  of  it  as  supremely  ridiculous  and  even 
comic.” 

By  the  pithy  Scriptural  quotations  given,  we 
can  show  that  the  highest  authority  we  can  look 
to  never  considered  it  a matter  of  indifference 
whether  His  creatures  should  remain  in  the  fashion 
of  His  Creation,  or  seek  a different  fashion  for  them- 
selves. By  these  diffuse  quotations  from  other 
authors  we  show  that  neither  by  them  nor  the 
nations  about  whom  they  write,  nor  at  any  time  of 
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which  they  write,  was  it  ever  considered  as  a matter 
of  indifference  that  the  beard  should  be  worn.  Let 
us  ask  the  advocate  for  the  heard  if  it  may  not  he 
considered  a matter  of  indifference  to  wear  it  or  to 
shave  it  ? His  answer  will  be,  Ho.  And  we 
shall  extract  a similar  answer  to  the  same  question 
from  the  advocate  of  shaving.  Therefore,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly not  a matter  of  indifference  to  wear  the 
beard.  But,  like  many  another  vicious  propen- 
sity, that  of  shaving  has  become  so  common  that 
even  moral  men,  that  even  religious  men  who  care 
not  to  call  it  right,  who  wish  not  to  call  it  wrong, 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  indifferent.  If 
we  have  shown  that  it  is  not  wrong,  if  we  have  de- 
monstrated that  it  is  not  indifferent,  now  let  us 
see  if  we  do  not  prove  that  it  is  right  to  wear  the 
beard. 

Methinks  I see  the  smile  of  incredulity  stealing 
over  the  smoothly  placid  face,  that  has  come  with 
us  thus  far,  at  so  absurd  a proposition.  And  there 
is  that  in  the  incredulous  smile  which  is  harder  to 
convince  than  the  fiercest  arguments.  But  let  us 
to  the  task.  “ Here  at  least  you  will  not  get  your 
proof  from  Scripture  ; you  will  no  where  find  it 
enjoined  there  as  right  to  wear  a beard.”  Perhaps 
not.  But  let  us  see  what  we  do  find.  W e find 
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then,  Lev.  xix.  27,  “ Neither  shalt  thou  mar  the 
corners  of  thy  beard.”  Thus  by  the  English 
version.  By  the  LXX  thus:  “Neither  shall  ye 
spoil  the  appearance  of  your  beard.”  Perhaps  it 
will  be  well  to  inquire  here  what  the  beard  is. 
Custom,  or  conventionality,  has  divided  the  hair 
of  the  face  into  three  distinct  demarcations,  called 
moustache,  whiskers,  and  beard.  But  till  the 
same  custom  chose  to  “ mar  the  corners  of  the 
beard,”  and  “ spoil  its  appearance,”  with  the  razor, 
the  two  former  words  had  no  place  in  describing 
what  was  and  is  the  beard,  namely,  the  hair  on 
the  face.  So  that,  to  fulfil  this  command  of  Holy 
Writ,  if  shaving  “ mars  the  corners  of  the  beard,” 
or  “spoils  its  appearance,”  we  must  not  shave, 
and  if  we  do  not  shave,  the  beard  must  grow  ; 
therefore  it  is  right  by  Scripture  to  wear  the 
beard.  But  then  the  old  argument,  of  the  Levi- 
tical  Law  being  abolished,  comes  up.  But  is  it 
not  that  the  merely  local  and  temporary  parts 
have  been  abolished,  while  the  fundamental  parts 
remain  in  force  to  the  present  day?  We  clearly 
see  the  minor  sacrifices  absorbed  in  the  one 
great  sacrifice ; but  I do  not  know  where  we 
shall  find  the  law7  of  nature  altered,  or  the  moral 
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law  abandoned,  so  that  a man  may  show  his 
mighty  will  to  change  as  far  as  in  him  lies  his 
aspect  to  some  denuded  form  of  his  own  better 
conceiving.  It  may  be  said,  Where  then  shall 
we  set  a limit  to  this  growing  beard,  if  once  we 
let  it  crop  up  above  the  surface  ? As  well  might 
we  ask,  Where  shall  we  set  a limit  to  the  hair 
of  our  head,  or  to  the  growth  of  our  nails,  if  we 
do  not  cut  them  down  to  the  very  roots  ? 

This,  like  other  things,  is  simply  a matter  for 
each  one’s  own  comfort  and  convenience.  One 
man  will  cut  his  nails  short  because  he  likes  them 
so.  Another  prefers  them  long.  So  with  the 
hair  of  the  head.  One  will  go  cropped,  while 
another  will  suffer  his  to  grow  to  an  effeminate 
length.  One  man  will  wash  his  whole  person 
daily,  while  another  perhaps  will  be  content  with 
a weekly,  or  even  annual  ablution.  Scripture,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  xix.  24), 
takes  notice  of  the  trimming  of  the  beard,  as  of 
any  other  ordinary  cleanly  occupation,  such  as 
dressing  the  feet,  or  washing  the  clothes,  making 
it  quite  the  usual  business  of  a man’s  person  to 
trim  the  beard.  To  be  sure  a man  might  be  much 
cleaner  without  feet  or  without  clothes,  but  is  that 
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j any  reason  why  lie  should  cut  off  the  one  or  re- 
linquish the  other  ? A man  would  be  more  essen- 
tially clean  without  a vile  body.  I shall  be  met 
here,  “Then  he  would  not  be  a man  at  all.”  I 
believe,  however,  it  is  the  soul  makes  the  man ; 
the  body,  the  animal.  But  he  must  wait  his  time 
to  have  that  renewed. 

It  is  a mere  farce  to  sacrifice  the  beard  on  the 
altar  of  cleanliness,  as  long  as  we  remain  in  an 
unclean  body. 

Wash  the  beard  daily  with  the  face,  and  it  will 
not  be  dirty.  Brush  the  beard  as  often  as  you 
brush  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  it  must  be  clean. 
Trim  or  have  trimmed  the  beard,  as  you  trim  or 
have  trimmed  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  neither 
will  be  ridiculous  in  appearance  nor  exaggerated 
in  length.  So,  then,  it  is  only  fashion  or  custom 
which  introduced  or  continues  the  use  of  shaving. 
Now  let  us  see  how  this  custom  is  losing  its  force 
in  this  country.  We  can  all  remember  when  the 
mutton-chop  “ whisker  ” was  the  rule,  the  scraped 
upper  lip  and  chin  the  ordinance.  We  can  recol- 
lect wdien  to  the  cavalry  alone  did  tyrannous 
fashion  allow  the  “ moustache.”  The  Crimean 
war  (and  one  lifts  up  the  hands  to  think  it  could 
have  produced  so  mighty  a revolution)  left  the 
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unshaven  “ line  ” still  unshaven  on  their  return  to 
England.  The  militia  acted  so  well  the  soldiers’ 
part,  that  they  were  permitted  the  soldiers’  privi- 
lege of  manhood.  Lastly,  came  the  volunteers — 
independent  assertors  of  their  country’s  freedom  ; 
no  boon  could  be  denied  to  them  which  had  been 
accorded  to  their  brethren  in  arms,  till  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  many,  otherwise  civilians,  as- 
sumed the  privilege  of  the  beard,  till  lately  only 
accorded  to  the  military ; and  it  would  be  a curious 
question  to  investigate  why  this  natural  appendage 
should  first  be  accorded  to  military  men  only, 
unless  it  be  that  the  soldier,  supposed  first  in  the 
scale  of  manhood’s  strength,  asserted  first  the 
right  to  manhood’s  type. 

But  still  there  is  a very  large  body  of  men  left 
out  in  this  general  concession,  or  assumption,  and 
that  is  the  Clergy.  Here  again  I hear  the  ques- 
tion asked,  or  the  deprecating  assertion  made, 
“ You  surely  never  can  mean  to  say  that  it  would 
be  fit  or  proper  for  the  Clergy  to  wear  a beard?  ” 
And  now  I answer  more  boldly,  Why  not?  We 
have  proved  that  it  is  neither  wrong  nor  indif- 
ferent to  wear  it,  and  therefore  to  the  Clergy  be- 
fore all  others  we  must  grant  it  right. 

Again  we  find  Scripture  aiding  us  here.  We 
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have  shown  from  it  the  general  instructions  to 
the  laity;  we  come  now  to  the  more  parti- 
cular directions  to  the  priesthood,  “They  shall 
not  make  baldness  upon  their  head,  neither 
shall  they  shave  off  the  corner  of  their  beard ;” 
or  by  the  LXX,  “And  baldness  shall  not  be 
made  upon  the  head  for  the  dead,  and  they  shall 
not  be  shaved,  (destroying)  the  aspect  of  the 
beard.” 

Not  even  in  times  of  intensest  grief  could  any 
mutilation  of  the  priest’s  person  be  permitted. 
Now  there  seems  to  be  some  strange  infatuation  at 
work  here,  which  will  permit  us  to  think  that  the 
Legislator  for  all  time  and  all  nations  would  con- 
descend to  these  particulars,  which  He  well  knew 
would  be  co-existent  with  the  world,  if  He  con- 
sidered them  minutiae,  which  we  in  generations  to 
come  might  in  our  superior  wisdom  accept  or 
reject  at  discretion.  I well  know  that  I may  be 
met  here,  “Does  not  the  Levitical  law  say  in 
the  same  chapter  that  you  quote  for  your  theory 
that  the  man  that  hath  a blemish,  is  blind,  lame, 
or  a dwarf,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  serve  in  the 
priesthood?  But  do  we  adhere  to  this  rule?” 
Certainly  we  do  find  laws  very  clearly  and  plainly 
laid  down ; and  certainly  we  do  find  very  clearly  and 
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plainly  that  we  altogether  set  these  directions  aside, 
but  where  shall  we  find  the  Lawgiver’s  revocation  ? 
Christ  expressly  says  (Matt.  v.  17, 18),  that  though 
He  came  to  fulfil,  He  did  not  come  to  destroy  the 
law , and,  moreover,  till  heaven  and  earth  had 
passed  away,  the  law  should  lose  nothing  till  it 
was  all  fulfilled.  So  that  the  law  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, teaching  us  our  duty  to  God  first  and 
then  to  man,  remains  in  force  to-day  as  it  did  when 
Moses,  incensed  at  the  breach  of  it,  till  then  un- 
written, broke  the  tables  upon  which  it  was  first 
engraved. 

Certainly,  we  may  well  exult  in  the  knowledge 
that  Christ  has  fulfilled  the  whole  law  for  us,  but 
does  that  free  the  murderer  from  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  murder  P Does  that  lessen  the 
adulterer’s  crime? 

Efface  every  trace  of  a Justinian,  or  Napoleon 
Code ; blot  out  every  vestige  of  the  intricate  and 
piled-up  laws  of  England,  and  where  shall  we 
seek  a mould  to  cast  afresh  the  standard  of  our 
relative  duties  between  man  and  man  but  in  the 
theocratic  laws  of  a heaven-directed  people  ? 
Where  shall  the  new- called  Christian  learn  his 
lesson  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  but  in  that 
God’s  expression  of  it  to  His  once  chosen  people ; 
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but  whose  place  now  the  Christian  holds  so  long 
as  his  obedience  is  complete  ? 

Well,  then,  I find  the  Clergy  of  that  day  com- 
manded not  to  mutilate  their  beard  ; and  I main- 
tain, that  as  there  is  no  repeal,  it  is  not  right  for 
the  Clergy  of  any  day  to  do  so. 

“ But  do  you  not  know  that  learned  commenta- 
tators  have  laid  it  down  that  this  command  was 
given  to  distinguish  God’s  people  from  idolatrous 
nations  ? ” I do  know  that  learned  commentators 
will  in  one  age  give  a construction  to  Scripture 
which  in  the  next  will  be  flatly  contradicted  by 
other  learned  commentators.  But  I do  not  know 
that  because  idolatrous  nations  washed  or  bathed 
themselves  in  the  performance  of  their  religious 
ceremonies,  that  therefore  the  Jews  were  forbid 
such  natural  use  or  enjoyment. 

I shall  not  contest  the  point  with  the  commen- 
tators, but  I shall  only  allow  myself  to  suppose  it 
possible  that  God  was  so  satisfied  with  His  own 
construction  of  mankind  made  once,  made  per- 
fect, where  addition  would  be  impossible  for  man 
himself,  where  subtraction  is  derogatory  to  the 
Maker,  that  He  would  not  have  it  altered.  May 
I not  then  suppose  it  possible  that  lest  the  chosen 
people,  placed  side  by  side  with  these  powerful 
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idolatrous  nations,  led  away  by  tbe  vice  of  fashion, 
should  seek  to  imitate  their  unsanctioned  custom, 
and  desecrate  this  image  of  His  own  construction, 
that  therefore  the  Almighty  opposed  it  by  His 
veto  ? 

I am  the  more  strengthened  in  this  opinion 
when,  as  I said  before,  I do  not  find  Him  forbid 
them  to  perform  ablutions,  lest  they  might  engender 
idolatry,  as  did  the  ablutions  of  others.  Or  per- 
haps those,  who  think  that  this  mutilation  was 
prohibited  only  to  prevent  a servile  imitation  of 
idolatry,  may  also  think  that  the  inhibition  to 
worship  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  did  the 
nations  contiguous  to  the  Jews,  is  also  taken  off. 

It  may  be  said,  What  a distance  to  go ! What 
high-flown  arguments  to  use  to  maintain  such  a trifle 
as  the  beard  ! True  ; but  why  should  we  call  it  a 
trifle ? “So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ; male  and 
female  created  he  them.”  (Gen.  i.  27 8.)  Have  we 


8 In  quoting  this  verse,  and  using  it  occasionally  to  strengthen 
my  argument,  I do  not  presume  to  say  how  far,  or  if  at  all,  this 
godlike  image  extends  to  the  material  part  of  man.  It  may  be 
sufficient  on  this  point  to  adduce  the  great  fact  that  when  the 
spiritual  essence  assumed  a material  form,  it  was  none  other  than 
the  precise  image  in  which  man  was  created.  This  image,  we 
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then,  have  the  Clergy  in  particular,  well  con- 
sidered whether  they  have  any  right  to  change 
this  wondrous,  glorious  as  it  must  be,  “ image  ” of 
a perfect  Maker  ? Have  they  well  considered  upon 
what  right,  in  the  only  way  they  can,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  withdraw  the  distinction  between 
male  and  female  ? Let  us  look  at  it  for  them  in 
another  light.  They  have  undertaken  a very 
serious  responsibility  in  volunteering  to  be  the 
instructors  of  the  ignorant,  the  guides  of  the  blind. 
They  have  undertaken  a position  which  requires 
very  rare  qualities.  What  shall  we  call  the 
highest  position  of  these  which  the  Minister  of 
God  has  sought  ? Without  doubt  administering 
the  Sacraments  of  Christ’s  appointment,  where 
solemnity  of  voice  is  required  as  well  as  reverence 
of  demeanour.  With  a relaxed  throat  can  the 
voice  be  solemn  ? Struggling  against  these  bron- 
chial evils,  can  the  manner  be  reverent?  We 
come  next  perhaps  to  preaching,  which  seems  in 
these  our  days  to  be  revived,  as  an  important  part 
of  clerical  duty.  Will  any  common  effort  send 
the  voice  through  a capacious  church  ? What 
then?  If  preaching  is  useful,  if  preaching  is 

have  every  right  to  believe.  He  in  no  wise  changed  during  His 
possession  of  it  on  earth. 
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necessary,  it  must  be  done  through  the  voice. 
But,  if  that  voice  is  out  of  tune  or  harsh,  preach- 
ing loses  half  its  efficacy.  We  need  not  say  it 
should  not  do  so ; that  the  matter  should  make  up 
for  the  manner  ; we  need  only  state  what  is  the 
case,  and  that  is,  that  a well-written,  badly  de- 
livered sermon,  does  not  interest ; that  ’a  voiceless 
preacher  will  not  attract,  and  therefore  loses 
much  of  his  utility.  I am  not  speaking  now  of 
the  so-called  “ popular  preacher,”  whose  business 
it  is  to  be  popular ; but  of  the  earnest  preacher, 
whose  desire  it  is  to  impress  on  others  the  great 
truths  he  has  had  revealed  to  himself.  How  pain- 
ful it  must  be  to  such  an  one  to  perceive  at  the 
further  end  of  a long  church  an  ear  painfully 
attuned  to  catch  every  word  of  that  which  he  is 
so  intent  on  delivering,  but  yet  not  one  word  of 
which  he  is  conscious  can  reach  it ! Is  such  an 
one  justified,  in  the  smallest  degree,  in  doing 
aught  which  makes  his  ministration,  as  we  see 
here,  lose  its  power  ? It  is  the  man’s  duty  to 
teach  by  the  voice.  It  is  the  woman’s  to  “ learn 
in  silence.”  How  can  we  read  the  depths  of 
Divine  wisdom,  who  made  them  male  and  female, 
who  protected  the  vocal  organs  of  the  speaking 
teacher,  leaving  the  silent  learner  unprotected? 
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Shall  then  the  man  who  undertakes  to  teach,  and 
yet  in  any  way  deprives  himself  of  the  ability,  be 
held  blameless  ? 

But,  strange  as  it  must  appear  to  any  thought- 
ful inquirer,  till  within  a very  recent  period,  a 
man  was  looked  upon  as  scarcely  in  his  proper 
senses,  who  did  not  bare  his  face  of  nature’s  cover- 
ing and  protection  ; and  if  a clergyman  wore  his 
beard,  surely  he  could  not  be  a true  Christian ! And 
yet,  of  all  the  people  of  God’s  creation,  I suppose 
the  Clergy  are  those  to  whom  their  respiratory 
organs  are  of  most  value  to  themselves  and  others  ; 
and  may  it  not  then,  without  bringing  scandal  on 
their  sacred  calling,  be  conceded  to  them  to  use 
the  means  given  by  Him  who  sent  them  forth  to 
the  work?  Week  after  week  their  lungs  are 
taxed,  and  perhaps  sometimes  to  the  utmost.  Hay 
after  day,  in  a constantly- changing  atmosphere, 
they  have  to  speak  and  read  in  visiting  the  sick. 
From  the  close  and  sickly  chamber  they  come 
direct  to  the  cold  air  or  damp,  in  such  seasons  as 
these  airs  are  prevalent.  Shall  they  be  counted 
vicious,  then,  if  they  leave  themselves  in  their 
Maker’s  hands  as  the  best  judge  of  what  is  useful 
or  fit  in  His  own  handiwork,  and  for  the  commis- 
sion whereto  He  has  appointed  them  ? 
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Consult 'the  College  of  Physicians,  and  if  nine 
out  of  ten  will  tell  you  that  the  beard  is  a great 
protection  to  the  organs  of  respiration,  will  you 
doubt  it  ? If  only  half  the  number,  you  will  at 
least  admit  a probability  of  its  being  beneficial. 
If  only  one,  at  least  there  is  a possibility  from 
him  of  its  use.  But  suppose  all  unite  in  denying 
its  use,  we  still  have  the  testimony  of  the  great 
Physician  who,  doing  nothing  in  vain,  placed  it 
there. 

There  can  then  be  little  doubt  that  we  unneces- 
sarily tax  our  constitutions,  when  ruthlessly — must 
I not  add  foolishly?  for  in  an  age  of  folly  the 
custom  began,  if  it  is  not  now  foolishly  continued — 
we  mow  from  off  our  face  the  providential  cover- 
ing provided  for  the  preservation  of  our  most 
delicate  organs.  Instead  then  of  the  Clergy  being 
the  last  to  discontinue  this  licensed  innovation,  I 
believe  they  would  be  only  fulfilling  their  duty  as 
exemplars,  if  they  were  to  show  their  confidence 
in  a Superior  Being  who,  as  we  have  found,  origi- 
nally made  man  in  His  own  image,  and  allow  Him 
to  perpetuate  that  image  as  He  pleases.  It  rests, 
in  short,  we  may  repeat,  ad  libitum,  on  this, — Is 
habit,  custom,  or  fashion,  the  best  judge  of  man’s 
requirements,  or  the  Maker  of  man  Himself?  You 
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have  no  option  but  to  declare  between  them,  and 
henceforth  take  your  stand. 

But  is  it  really  so  very  incongruous  a thing 
that  the  Minister  of  Christ  should  be  seen  fulfil- 
ling his  appointed  duty  wearing  a beard  ? 

Why  should  it  be  ? We  have  within  us  the 
firm  conviction  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
preached  and  ministered  in  theirs.  W e know  that 
the  Fathers  of  our  ancient  Church  confessed  and 
preached  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  sealed 
their  confession  at  the  stake,  without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  make  baldness  on  their  heads,  or  to 
disfigure  the  aspect  of  the  beard  by  shaving.  But 
we  do  know  that  the  Romish  Clergy,  whose  many 
errors  we  profess  to  shun,  do  both.  Sin  has  de- 
prived us  of  much  of  that  perfect  image  in  which 
we  were  created ; why  should  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  any  more  ? Doubt  it  as  we  may,  it  was  nothing 
but  a vicious  folly  which  denied  the  beard.  It  is 
now  a timid  weakness  which  continues  the  denial. 
Again,  let  us  repeat  to  the  Clergy  in  particular, 
• — Do  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  that  uniform 
which  your  Lord  and  Master  gave  you,  and  by 
His  wearing  sanctioned,  the  more  especially  as 
scientific  research  will  tell  you  that  you  become 
more  able  ministers  by  its  adoption. 
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“ But  it  is  the  badge  of  a party  ? ” Of  what 
party?  I have  already  quoted  “The  London 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review. ” I shall  now  quote 
the  “ Union/’  both  precisely  opposite  in  Church 
politics,  further  than  that  extremes,  as  in  this  case, 
often  meet : — “As  to  the  hair  (for  that  is  of  im- 
portance), the  face  should  either  be  closely  shaven 
or  the  natural  beard  should  be  allowed  to  grow ; 
the  first  fashion  is  certainly  plain  and  severe,  but 
the  latter  natural  and  venerable.  The  Eastern 
Church  has  adopted  this  fashion — the  Western 
Church  the  other.  It  may  strike  many  on  con- 
sideration that  the  beard,  considering  its  protec- 
tion against  cold,  its  manly  appearance,  and  the 
fact  that  nature  has  provided  it,  has  much  to  plead 
in  its  favour,  though  our  prejudice  at  present  lies 
the  other  way.” 

Of  course,  as  remarked  before,  we  shall  be  met 
with  the  objection,  that  the  priest’s  requisites  are 
wholly  changed  since  then ; but  let  us  ask  our- 
selves the  question,  Who  has  permitted  the 
change  ? Truly,  men,  in  their  infinitesimal  wis- 
dom, which,  however,  they  think  infinite,  ignore 
many  Divine  laws,  substituting  human  expedience , 
as  they  call  it,  to  which  they  expect  all  other  men 
to  bow ; and  if  they  do  not,  call  them  strange, 
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singular,  or  ridiculous.  If  some  judge  tlie  keep- 
ing of  Divine  decrees  as  more  beneficial  than 
their  omission  by  human  sanction,  they  are 
esteemed  by  others  enthusiastic  or  fanatical. 

“ But  will  not  the  Clergy  give  offence  by  ap- 
pearing and  ministering  in  beards  ? ” When 
have  a conscientious  Clergy  ever  failed  to  give 
offence?  “Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men  shall 
speak  well  of  you  ! ” 

If  they  will  preach  the  Word  smoothly  on 
Sunday,  and  follow  the  world  on  Monday,  they 
will  be  very  “ safe,”  “ moderate  ” men,  but  they 
must  not  offend  the  world’s  prejudices  ! “ You 

know  people  have  a prejudice  against  it ! ” And 
the  people’s  prejudice  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
Divine  following. 

True,  in  things  of  indifference  we  are  recom- 
mended not  to  give  our  brother  cause  to  be 
offended,  to  stumble,  or  to  fall.  But  have  we  not 
proved  that  for  which  we  are  now  contending,  not 
of  indifference  ? Or  by  a parity  of  reasoning, 
suppose  a man  happened  to  be  thrown  among  a 
body  of  men  who  thought  it  their  duty  to  cut  off 
the  thumb  from  each  hand,  and  would  think  him 
wanting  in  religion  if  he  did  it  not,  would  he  be 
blameable  if  he  kept  his  thumbs,  or  rather  would 
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he  be  justified  if  he  cut  them  off?  I think  this 
point  of  offence  must  give  way,  when  the  Maker 
has  Ilimself  constituted,  and  perpetuates  a perfect 
work,  or  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  concessions 
to  those  so  ready  to  take  offence.  We  have  all 
heard,  I suppose,  of  the  fable  of  the  father,  his 
son,  and  the  ass,  whereby  by  turns  they  all  proved 
themselves  to  be  the  latter  ? So  one  will  be  offended 
because  a clergyman  wears  a straight  collar, 
another  because  he  wears  a folding.  One  because 
he  wears  a high  waistcoat,  another  because  he 
makes  an  exposure  of  fair  linen  on  his  breast. 
One  because  he  wears  a long  coat,  another  because 
he  wears  a short  one,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  till  a 
man  must  be  as  rich  as  Croesus  before  he  could 
adapt  himself  to  the  changes  of  public  caprice ; 
or  as  diverse  as  a magpie  before  he  could  hope  for 
success  in  accommodating  himself  or  his  dress  to 
the  different  lines  of  taste  of  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact. 

“ But  nobody  was  previously  ever  offended  with 
a man  for  not  wearing  a beard  before  this  beard 
mania  commenced.”  That  may  be  perfectly  true. 
But  can  we  not  show  many  things  which  give 
offence  to  no  man,  but  are  grievous  in  the  sight  of 
God? 
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The  argument  from  offence  then  may  be  summed 
up  in  a few  words.  It  is  impossible  to  please 
every  man.  “ We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men.”  (Acts  v.  29.)  God  gave  to  man  a beard. 
Man  cannot  displease  God  by  wearing  that  beard, 
but  may  by  cutting  it  off.  Therefore,  man  ought 
to  wear  his  beard.  “But  would  you  have  the 
Clergy  wear  moustache  ? ” Certainly  not ; I ac- 
knowledge no  such  thing,  no  more  than  I would 
have  them  wear  whiskers.  One  becomes,  by  mar- 
ring the  corners  of  the  beard,  the  foppery  of  a 
class ; and  the  other,  by  the  same  process,  the 
sanctioned  foppery  of  all. 

The  beard  constitutes  the  hair  of  the  face,  which 
Almighty  wisdom  has  supplied.  Men  give  dif- 
ferent names,  as  here  and  there  they  reclaim  a 
different  patch.  But  suppose  we  found  no  com- 
mand, Levitical  or  otherwise,  in  Scripture  ? Sup- 
pose that  we  found,  when  God  gave  so  insignifi- 
cant (as  we  deem  it)  an  appendage  to  man  as  a 
beard,  He  had  not  chosen  to  lay  any  further  in- 
junction upon  its  use  or  disuse ; or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say,  that  after  creating  man  upon 
His  own  model  with  it,  He  had  chosen  after  to  say, 
upon  the  pressure  of  men  to  relinquish  it,  that 
they  might  do  so — (we  remember  how  He  gave 
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quails  when  His  people  lusted  after  flesh,  but  with 
them  we  remember  how  He  also  sent  leanness), 
— and  that  men  did  so  in  consequence,  and  it  be- 
came a recognized  custom.  What  then  ? In  the 
lapse  of  time,  science  with  rapid  step  advances 
and  proves  to  demonstration  that  many  of  the  com- 
plaints that  men  are  subject  to  might  be  avoided 
if  they  wore  a beard.  Should  we  then  consider  it 
immaterial  whether  we  did  so  or  not  ? Surely 
not.  Unless  indeed  we  might  look  at  it  in  the 
light  that  I knew  a person  to  do  when  I once 
happened  to  mention  the  fact  of  a rector,  whom  I 
knew,  being  obliged  to  leave  his  charge  on  account 
of  a continued  ailment  of  his  throat, — “ Perhaps 
God  required  he  should  be  removed  ! ” And  this, 
no  doubt,  might  and  probably  would  have  been 
the  case,  at  least  it  might  have  been  a legitimate 
supposition,  had  he  left  himself  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  not  attempted  to  better  the  beautiful 
work  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  put  together. 
Surely  this  might  be  a more  just  (if  any  were 
wanted)  cause  of  removal  than  the  other. 

Ask,  then,  any  physician,  and  there  are  few 
who  will  not  tell  you,  that  most  of  the  diseases 
they  have  to  treat  are  easily  traceable  to  one  sin 
or  another.  And  if  we  find  that  many  bronchial 
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affections  and  other  maladies  are  brought  on  by  a 
deprivation  of  the  beard,  does  it  not  plainly  be- 
come a sin  to  change  God’s  handiwork  ? And 
does  He  not  prove  this  sin  by  not  allowing  it 
to  go  unpunished  ? I well  know  how  I shall 
be  met  here.  “ If  the  beard  was  necessary  for 
health,  it  would  have  been  given  to  women.” 
How  dare  we,  in  this  way,  to  set  bounds  to 
Almighty  wisdom,  who  are  so  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  smallest  functions  of  our  bodies,  so  “fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made  ? ” How  dare  we  to 
sanction  the  omission  to  the  one  because  the  other 
has  been  deprived  of  it?  As  well  might  we 
quote  the  text  1 Tim.  ii.  15  to  the  man,  as  to 
allow  him  no  prerogative  which  is  denied  to  the 
woman.  As  well  might  we  say  that  St.  Paul  was 
foolish,  when,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he 
drew  a distinction  between  a man  and  a woman 
by  their  hair ; and,  most  noticeable  fact,  in  that 
very  part  of  his  Epistle,  1 Cor.  xi.,  in  which  he 
so  directly  after  treats  on  the  most  solemn  of  our 
rites.  It  is  then  no  unimportant  subject  which  I 
have  chosen  to  treat  of  in  this  discursive  manner ; 
and  if  I have  brought  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
any  that  their  bodily  health  is  best  in  God’s  keep- 
ing, I shall  not  have  written  in  vain.  I have  not 
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put  forward  for  an  answer  half  the  objections  that 
may  be  put  forward  probably  to  the  beard,  be--' 
cause  it  seems  so  palpable  that  the  work  of  the 
Almighty  must  be  good,  that  to  defend  it  would 
seem  like  lead  trying  to  lend  a lustre  to  burnished 
gold.  I know,  however,  it  will  be  said,  that  as 
the  world  increases  in  civilization,  art  improves 
so  as  almost  to  supersede  nature  ; and  I know  also 
that  He  who  did  create  and  does  renew  all  things, 
says,  “ Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow  ; they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  And 
yet  I say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.”  And 
so  we  find  the  mimic  hue  upon  the  cheek  fail  to 
rival  nature’s  own  blush  of  health ; the  dye  upon 
the  hair  fail  to  deceive  us  into  nature’s  colour. 

Nor,  when  we  find  men  by  shaven  face  to  ape 
the  boyish  look,  or  assume  the  woman’s  aspect, 
can  we  fail  to  perceive  them  other  than  the  coun- 
terfeit of  that  which  their  Maker  never  intended 
they  should  be,  and  therefore  which  they  cannot 
be  made  to  represent,  disfigure  themselves  how 
they  may. 

But  that  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  be  intro- 
ducing novel  customs  to  either  the  laity  or  the 
Clergy,  let  us  see  what  was  the  custom  in  days 
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within  the  last  200  years.  Do  we  ever  take  up 
an  illustrated  book  without  finding  the  men  pour- 
trayed  therein  bearded  ? 

It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  you  will  also 
often  find  them  wearing  queues.  That  was  “ a 
man’s  shame”  and  'written  against ; whereas  a 
beard  is  a man’s  glory,  and  upheld.  Quoting 
from  Theologos  again,  he  says,  “ A little  light  is 
shed  on  this  subject  by  antiquity.  The  ancient 
Church  seems  to  have  turned  its  attention  to  the 
moral  question,  as  well  as  to  the  external,  and 
practically  condemned  shaving.  At  all  events,  she 
furnishes  us  with  examples  which  are  at  variance 
with  our  own,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be 
entirely  disregarded  without  presumption.  Our 
Blessed  Lord  never  shaved,  neither  did  the  Apos- 
tles, nor  yet  God’s  ancient  people,  ‘ to  whom  per- 
tained the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  cove- 
nants, and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service 
of  God,  and  the  promises  ; whose  are  the  Fathers, 
and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came.’ 
We  are  told  respecting  the  Jews,  that  such  was 
their  love  and  reverence  for  their  beard,  that  to 
lose  it  would  have  been  considered  quite  as  calami- 
tous and  degrading  as  to  lose  a nose ! 

“ During  all  the  early  period  of  the  Christian 
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Church  there  was  no  change  in  this  respect.  The 
Lord’s  people  under  the  Gospel  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  those  of  His  people  who  lived  under  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  None  shaved.  It  was  not 
until  symptoms  of  a grave  departure  from  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  appeared,  that 
there  appeared  symptoms  also  of  departure  from 
that  outward  mien  which  was  the  traditionary 
aspect  of  believers. 

“ Nevertheless,  these  symptoms  when  they 
showed  themselves  met  with  opposition.  Any 
thing  wiser  or  more  consistent  could  not  have  been 
decreed  than  was  determined  upon  by  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage,  c.  44,  ‘ Clericus  nec  comavi 
nutriat,  nec  barbam  radcit  V ‘ Let  not  the  clergy- 
man wear  long  hair  on  his  head,  nor  shave  his 
beard.’ 

“ Now,  here  is  the  voice  of  the  Church  speaking 
in  a comparatively  pure  age  in  the  persons  of  her 
assembled  bishops.  They  lived  on  the  verge  of 
that  period  when  deadly  errors  began  to  creep 

9 It  is  true  that  Bellarmine  controverted  the  correctness  of 
this  passage,  and  to  suit  the  custom  followed  in  his  time  in  the 
Roman  Church  of  shaving  off  the  heard,  he  argued  that  “ rad  at ” 
did  not  belong  to  the  sentence.  Savaro,  however,  proves  from 
the  Vatican  and  other  MSS.  that  the  above  is  the  true  reading. 
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into  the  Church,  and  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find 
an  oecumenical  opinion  consistent  with  entire  truth 
delivered  after  this  period.  What  ought  to  he  the 
effect  of  this  decree  on  that  portion  of  free  and 
enlightened  Christendom  which  is  desirous  of 
bringing  the  souls  of  men  under  the  teaching  and 
influence  of  the  Gospel  ? Surely  it  should  prevail 
on  high  and  low  to  discard  that  practice  which 
places  us  in  personal  contrast  with  Christians  of 
the  early  Church. 

“ Coming  down  a little  lower  in  the  stream 
of  time,  we  find  Sidonius  Apollinaris  in  the  fifth 
century  describing  a man  of  exemplary  character 
and  appearance  in  these  terms: — ‘ Habitus  viro, 
gradus,  piidor,  color,  sermo  religiosus ; turn  coma 
brevis,  barba  prolixa V ‘His  habit,  gait,  modesty, 
aspect,  conversation  were  all  religious ; and  in 
unison  with  these,  the  hair  of  his  head  was  short 
and  his  beard  long.’ 

“ In  reading  this  passage,  how  naturally  do  our 
thoughts  dwell  on  the  locks  of  the  present  day, 
and  that  effeminate  contour  with  which  some  of 
our  divines  love  to  grace  the  frontispiece  of  a 
book  or  the  shop- windows  of  theological  libraries. 


1 Sidonius,  lib.  iv.  Ep.  24, 
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Whether  of  the  two  is  the  true  type  of  a religious 
man — our  own,  or  that  of  Apollinaris  ? 

“ The  customs  and  decrees,  whether  of  Churches 
or  individuals,  which  come  down  to  us  from 
periods  subsequent  to  this,  will  properly  he  con- 
sidered of  trifling  moment,  inasmuch  as  we  now 
enter  the  age  of  Roman  corruptions.  There  are, 
however,  two  Churches  besides  our  own,  whose  cus- 
tom may  be  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  affording  as 
many  opinions  as  possible  from  Christendom — the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  Churches  2.  What  was  the 
practice  of  these  two  Churches  ? The  Latin  Church 
renounced  the  habit  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
and  set  the  example  of  shaving.  Since  then,  she 
has  consistently  adhered  to  the  custom  of  shaving 
off  the  beard,  a practice,  by  the  way,  which  came 
in  with  her  other  errors.  But  suppose  that  she 
has  done  so,  it  only  adds  another  instance  of  her 
tenacity  in  holding  to  a wrong  course  after  she 
has  adopted  it.  In  the  eyes  of  Protestants,  this 
custom  of  the  Roman  Church  can  neither  justify 
the  practice,  nor  even  help  to  recommend  it. 

* Few  will  be  found  to  read  the  Constitutions,  “ de  radendis 
barbis,”  without  wondering  that  a subject,  so  plain  in  itself, 
should  have  occasioned  a controversy  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches. 
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“ It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Greek  Church  that 
she  has  always  advocated  and  worn  the  heard ; 
and  that  she  regards  the  relinquishment  of  it, 
especially  by  her  Clergy,  as  a scandal  and  an  out- 
rage. Her  decision  is  emphatically  a godly  and  a 
manly  one ; and  our  own  Clergy  stand  in  a very  in- 
ferior position  to  theirs  in  this  respect.  Of  course, 
our  Clergy  assume  that  exterior  is  a matter  of  no 
moment,  when  the  doctrine  and  the  life  are  after 
the  true  pattern ; but  surely  the  casting  down 
of  a stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  Greek 
Church,  such  as  may  retard  their  conversion  to 
the  spiritualities  of  the  faith,  is  to  be  deplored. 
Such  is  one  result  of  our  shaving  off  the  beard ; as 
Greeks  will  argue  that  any  departure  on  our  part 
from  the  primitive  model  of  a religious  man 
externally,  strengthens  the  imputation,  under 
which  we  lie  in  their  opinion,  of  having  departed 
from  the  truth.  At  all  events,  travellers  will  tell 
us  that,  by  persisting  in  denuding  their  faces,  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  continue  to 
create  as  much  scandal  among  the  Greeks,  as  do 
the  beardless  images  of  the  Church  of  Home 
So  by  the  Church  and  Scripture  are  the  Clergy 
not  only  left  at  liberty  to  wear  their  beards,  but 
are  enjoined  by  both  so  to  do.  It  will  remain, 
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then,  for  those  who  deny  to  them  this  natural 
right,  to  show  when  the  Scripture  law  was  re- 
pealed, or  the  Church  to  declare  it  a matter  of 
indifference.  When  the  Psalmist,  describing  the 
pleasantness  of  unity  among  brethren,  takes  oc- 
casion to  compare  it  to  the  ointment,  which,  as 
dew,  descended  from  the  head  of  the  High  Priest 
to  his  beard,  there  is  little  left  to  the  bald-faced 
supporter  but  to  pour  ridicule  instead  of  nourish- 
ing ointment  on  that  notice  which  the  inspired 
and  royal  Psalmist  gives  to  the  distinctive  attri- 
bute of  a man.  Take  away  the  cause,  and  you 
take  away  the  effect.  If,  then,  shaving  propa- 
gates, leads  to,  or  admits  sundry  disorders  of 
greater  or  less  degree — and  who  will  venture  to 
say  it  does  not  P — it  must  be  foolish  to  shave.  To 
perpetuate  a folly,  because  it  is  a custom,  is 
wrong.  What  is  in  any  degree  wrong  can  never 
be  toned  down  to  a matter  of  indifference  ; and 
therefore  having  taken  away  the  cause  of  much 
disorder  in  abolishing  the  razor,  and  healed  one 
of  the  many  breaches  of  Divine  command,  the 
proof  is  clear  that  it  is  not  wrong ; it  is  not 
indifferent ; but  it  is  indisputably  rtght  to  wear 
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“ Is  shaving  next  to  godliness,  that  religion  and 
razors  are  thus  closely  connected?  As  to  the 
matter  of  time,  the  man  who  does  not  sliaye  may 
spend  the  quarter-hours  thus  gained  to  good  work. 
But,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  beards 
or  moustaches  unclerical  or  unscriptural  ? Few 
clergymen  can  open  an  illustrated  work  of  Church 
History  without  finding  some  fine  old  divine  with 
flowing  beard  and  moustache.  In  fact,  shaving, 
as  we  all  know,  is  a modern  fashion  ; and  very 
possibly,  if  we  were  deeply  read  in  Patristic 
Theology,  we  might  find  some  early  Bishop  de- 
nouncing priests  for  attempting  to  follow  the  new 
cut. 

“ As  to  the  common  sense  of  the  question  there 
is  now  scarcely  a second  opinion — that  the  matter 
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is  best  left  to  eacb  person’s  whim,  wisdom,  or  ex- 
perience. When  first  the  old  fashion  recommenced 
some  years  ago,  the  new  ‘old  fogeyism’  of  the 
day  protested  vehemently  against  it.  ‘Business 
men’  thought  it  ‘unbusiness-like.’  We  know  a 
case  where  a trusted  superintendent  of  one  of  our 
great  contractors  continued  at  home  to  wear  a 
beard  which  health,  convenience,  and,  we  might 
add,  necessity,  dictated  while  serving  the  firm  in 
Russia ; but  the  head-contractor,  ‘ a practical  man, 
sir,’  insisted  that  he  should  cut  it  off ; ‘ it  did  not 
look  well  at  the  office.’  It  was  winter  ; the  man 
cut  it  off,  caught  cold  in  a few  days  and  died — an 
accident,  of  course,  but  naturally  following  the 
folly.  Not  six  years  ago  a Cabinet  Minister 
caused  a friend  of  our  own  to  be  told  that  a beard 
and  moustache  did  not  look  well  on  a man  holding 
a high  civil  position  under  the  Crown ; since  then 
the  minister  has  seen  beards  and  moustaches  sit- 
ting in  the  Cabinet  Council  by  his  side  ; and  any 
one  lounging  by  Somerset  House  at  ten  or  four 
may  almost  identify  a civil  servant  by  his  flowing 
moustache  or  ample  beard.  The  old  prohibitions 
by  directors  and  merchants  have  also  given  way, 
the  city  clerks  are  emancipated  from  rules  and 
razors,  and  non-shaving  is  no  longer  visited  by 
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dismissal.  One  rule  on  the  subject  we  forgave  for 
its  fun ; the  Bank  of  England  is  said  to  have 
issued  a rule  (since,  we  believe,  retracted)  that  the 
clerks  were  ‘ not  to  wear  moustaches  during  office 
hours.’  ” — Globe. 

‘‘Why  should  a beard  be  unbecoming  to  a 
clergyman  ? Surely  a flowing  beard  is  better 
than  the  scraped  cheeks  of  the  Romish  priest. 
And  did  not  all  the  patriarchs  wear  beards,  and 
all  the  disciples,  and  their  great  Master  Himself, 
as  we  know  by  Tiberius’  emerald  medallion  ? I 
can  see  an  objection  to  a moustache  alone,  but 
certainly,  in  most  cases,  a beard  gives  dignity  to 
the  face.  The  most  imposing  man  I ever  saw  in 
the  pulpit  was  a converted  Jew,  who  preached 
some  years  ago  at  Hackney.  He  was  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  wore  a long  snow-white  beard 
falling  down  almost  to  the  reading-desk.  He 
reminded  you  of  the  good  old  patriarchs  in  the 
Bible  pictures.  Many  people  have  told  me  that 
his  grand  patriarchal  appearance  and  manner 
added  force  to  the  truths  which  he  impressed  upon 
them.” — London  Correspondent  of  Aberdeen  Free 
Press.  [Mr.  Edward  Ruddock,  in  his  “ Stepping- 
Stone  to  Homoeopathy  and  Health,”  speaking  on 
“ chronic  bronchitis,”  after  referring  to  some  pre- 
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cautionary  measures,  says  : — “ Another  preventive 
in  the  case  of  persons  exposed  to  sudden  transi- 
tions of  temperature,  is  to  allow  the  beard  to  grow 
in  harmony  with  the  evident  intentions  of  nature. 
Dr.  Marcy  believes  that  shaving  the  beard  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  chronic 
bronchitis.  That  this  ornament  was  given  by  the 
Creator  for  some  useful  purpose  there  can  be  no 
doubt ; for,  in  fashioning  the  human  body,  He 
gave  nothing  unbecoming  or  superfluous.  Hair, 
being  an  imperfect  conductor  of  caloric,  is  well 
suited  to  retain  the  animal  warmth  of  that  part  of 
the  body  which  is  so  constantly  and  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  thus  to  protect  this 
important  portion  of  the  respiratory  passage  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  sudden  checks  of  perspira- 
tion. This  natural  appendage  would,  in  some 
instances,  protect  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  other 
public  speakers,  as  also  singers,  from  this  com- 
plaint, now  so  common  among  professional  men. 
The  fact  that  the  Jews  and  other  people  who  wear 
the  beard,  are  but  rarely  affected  with  bronchitis 
and  analogous  disorders,  suggests  a powerful  argu- 
ment in  support  of  these  views.”] 

“ There  are  misguided  men — and  I am  one  of 
them— who  defile  daily  their  own  beards,  rasp 
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them  away  as  fast  as  they  peep  out  from  beneath 
the  skin,  mix  them  igilominiously  with  soap-suds, 
and  cause  them  to  be  cast  away  with  the  off- 
scourings of  the  house.  We  are  at  great  pains 
and  trouble  to  do  this,  and  we  do  it  unwillingly, 
knowing  that  we  deprive  our  faces  of  an  ornament, 
and  more  or  less  suspecting  that  we  take  away 
from  ourselves  something  given  to  us  by  nature 
for  our  use  and  our  advantage ; as  indeed  we 
do.  Nevertheless,  we  treat  our  beards  as  so  much 
dirt  that  has  to  be  removed  daily  from  our  persons, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  country 

“ It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  a growth 
of  beard  would  cover  up  the  face,  hide  the  ex- 
pression of  the  features,  and  give  a deceitful  mark 
of  uniform  sedateness  to  the  entire  population. 
As  for  that  last  assertion,  it  is  the  direct  reverse 
of  what  is  true.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  essay  on 
expression,  properly  observes  that  no  man  who 
has  been  present  at  an  assembly  of  bearded  men, 
can  have  failed  to  remark  the  greater  variety 
and  force  of  the  expressions  they  are  able  to 
convey 

“ Surely  enough  has  been  here  said  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  Englishman  who,  at  the  end  of 
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his  days,  lias  spent  about  an  entire  year  of  his  life 
in  scraping  off  his  beard,  has  worried  himself  to 
no  purpose,  has  submitted  to  a painful,  vexatious, 
and  not  merely  useless,  but  actually  unwholesome 
custom.  He  has  disfigured  himself  systematically 
throughout  life,  accepted  his  share  of  unnecessary 
tic-doloreux  and  toothache,  coughs,  and  colds  ; has 
swallowed  dust  and  inhaled  smoke  and  fog  out  of 
complaisance  to  the  social  prejudice  which  happens 
just  now  to  prevail.  We  all  abominate  the  razor 
while  we  use  it,  and  would  gladly  lay  it  down. 
Now,  if  we  see  clearly — and  I think  the  fact  is  very 
clear — that  the  use  of  it  is  a great  blunder,  and  if 
we  are  no  longer  such  a slovenly  people  as  to  be 
afraid  that,  if  we  kept  our  beards,  we  should  not 
wash,  or  comb,  or  trim  them  in  a decent  way, 
why  can  we  not  put  aside  our  morning  plague, 
and  irritate  our  chin  no  more  as  we  now  do  ? ” — 
This  is  merely  an  extract  from  an  article  in 
“ Household  Words  ” of  13th  August,  1853,  the 
whole  of  which  deserves  our  attention. 

I have  added  these  newspaper  articles  to  show 
how  general  the  wish  is  becoming  to  revert  to  the 
original  design  of  nature.  Courage  only  is  re- 
quired, that  rarest  of  all  virtues,  moral  courage, 
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to  throw  aside  the  yoke  of  fashion  and  assume  the 
garb  of  health  and  convenience  ; for  let  not  any 
suppose  that,  even  in  eating,  the  beard  need  be 
inconvenient.  With  a pair  of  scissors,  slightly 
turned  up  at  the  points,  procurable  at  any  cutler’s, 
you  can  once  a week  or  fortnight,  raising  the  hair 
of  the  upper  lip  with  a comb,  cut  quite  short  the 
lowest  hairs  (for  a distance  of  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  above  the  lip)  of  that  part  which  is  called 
the  moustache,  leaving  the  upper  hairs  to  fall 
over  and  cover  the  clipped  part ; and  by  trimming 
at  the  same  time,  to  a reasonable  length,  the  re- 
mainder, keep  that,  which  is  the  only  part  that 
would  interfere  in  the  smallest  degree  with  eating 
or  drinking,  free  from  any  such  interference. 

The  “ nine  days’  wonder”  of  the  sprouting 
beard  will  cease,  even  within  the  nine  days, — and 
it  is  only  a common,  but  scarcely  pardonable 
vanity  which  leads  people  to  imagine  that  every 
one  else  is  commenting  upon  their  personal  ap- 
pearance,— and  the  thought,  “ What  would  Mrs. 
Grundy  say  ?”  will  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  fact 
that  every  body  else  is  doing  the  same  thing. 
So,  then,  if  before  next  winter,  each  reader  of 
this  little  treatise  was  to  assert  his  independence, 
and  determine  to  face  winter’s  cold  air  with  a 
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beard,  I hope  they  will  be  so  numerous  that  Jhe 
shaven  face,  being  the  unnatural  face,  will  pre- 
sently appear  as  ridiculous  in  our  own  eyes  as  it 
must  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  accustomed  to  look 
on  the  natural  face  before  it  is  distorted  by  the 
hand  of  fashion  at  the  dictum  of  caprice. 


THE  END. 
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